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ne 
THE WORLD-LIKE STREAM OF ROSENDREAM. 


The moon shone bright, 
Hersilv’ry light 

Falling fair on the crystal stream, 
Whose waters leapt 
O’er stones that wept, 

By the Castle of Rosendream. 


A maiden fair, 

The Lady Clare, 

Sat down beside 

The silver tide, 
That rippled and gurgled, danced and leapt, 
So joyously over stones that wept. 


She noticed how it danced and leapt, 
She noticed how it falsely crept, 

About the weeping stones ; 
And how, in truth, it sang and laughed, 
Altho’ with false and cunning craft 

It utter’d sighs and moans. 


And she thought that the world was like the stream 
That she saw ’neath the rocks of Rosendream ; 
That it ran its course in selfish glee ; 
That it cared not why or what might be 
A creature’s woe ; 
That now and then it would make believe 
That it could sympathise and grieve. 
But ’twas not so: 


The world’s great stream 
As falsely crept, 
And danced and leapt, 
As Rosendream. 


-Then'Clare saw how the stream was black, 
Where darksome shadows, o’er it hoy’ring, 
Changed its hue; 
And yet it was a silver track, 
Where moonbeams bright, its waters cov’ring, 
Fell like dew. 


And she thought that the world was like the stream 
That she saw ‘neath the rocks of Rosendream ; 
That tho’ where shaded it was black, 
Where lighted was a silver track. 





SONG. 


Prithee what hath snared thee, heart ? 
Is it, say, a honied lip, 

O’er whose coral bloom thy thought, 
Bee-like hovering, hath been caught, 
And, but loitering there to sip, 

From its sweetness could not part ? 
Prithee, what hath snared thee, heart ? 


What hath caught thee, fancy mine ? 
Is it, say, a laughing eye, 

The fair heaven of whose blue 

| thou went’st wand’ring through, 
Till thou, silly butterfly, 

Couldst not quit its charm’d sunshine ? 
What hath caught thee, fancy mine ? 


What hath witched thee, sober thought ? 
Say, was it a diamond wit, 

That, as thou wast straying near, 

With its spells so took thine ear, 

That thou couldst not fly from it— 

Allin strange enchantment caught ? 
What hath witched thee, sober thought ? 


No! though lip and wit awhile, 

And the glory of an eye, 

You, perchance, had captive held ; 

Soon theircharms you back had spelled— 
Soon their witchery learn’d to fly. 
Prisoners to her smile ye be— 

What from that shall set you free? 





KXPERIENCES OF A BARRISTER. 


THE MARRIAGE SETTLEMENT. 


“Itis really time that a properly-qualified governess had charge of 
those girls,” observed my wife, as Mary and Kate, after a more than usu- 
ally boisterous romp with their papa, left the room for bed. I may here 





remark, inéer alia, that I once surprised a dignified and highly-distinguish- 
ed judge ata —- of blindman’s buff with his children, Sod very hearti- | 
ly he appeared to enjoy it too. “It is really time that a properly-quali- | 
fied governess had charge of those girls. Susan May did very well as a_ 
nursery teacher, but they are now far beyond her control. Z cannot at- 
tend to their education, and as for you” The sentence was conclud- 
ed by a shrug of the shoulders and a toss of the head, eloquently expres - 
a of the degree of estimation in which my governing powers were 

“Time enough, surely, for that,” I exclaimed, as soon as I had com- | 
posed myself; for I wasa little out of breath... “ They may, | think, | 
py se with Susan for another year or two. Mary is but seven years | 


— ight pa if you please. She was eight years old last Thursday. | 
“Eight years! Then we must have been i ine! 
how the time has flown: it seems scarcely mp aay on 1» 

“ Nonsense,” rejoined my wife, with asharpness of tone and a rigidi- 
ty of facial muscle which, considering the handsome compliment 1 had | 
just paid her, argued, I was afraid, a foregone conclusion, “ You alway | 
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have recourse to some folly of that sort whenever I am desirous of enter- 
ing into a serious consultation on family affairs.” 

There was some trath in this, I confess. The “consultations” which 
I found profitable were not serious ones with my wife upon domestic 
matters; leading, as they invariably did, to a diminution instead of an 
increase of the little balance at the banker’s. Ifsuch a proposition could 
therefore be evaded or adjourned by even an extravagant compliment, I 
considered it well laidout. But the expedient, I found, was one which 
did not improve by use. For some tise after marriage it answered re- 
markably well; but each succeeding year of wedded bliss marked its 
rapidly declining efficacy. 

“Well, well; go on.” 

“Tsay it is absolutely necessary that a first-rate governess should be 
atonce engaged. Lady Maldon has been here to-day, and she”’ 

‘Oh, I thought it might be her new ladyship’s suggestion. I wish the 
“fountain of honour’ was somewhat charier of its knights and ladies, and 
then perhaps” 

‘* What, for mercy’s sake, are you running on about?” interrupted the 
lady with peremptory emphasis. ‘‘ Fountains of honour, forsooth! One 
would suppose, to hear you taik in that wild, nonsensical way, that you 
were addressing a bench of judges sitting in banco, instead of a sensible 
person solicitous for her and your children’s welfare.” 

‘‘ Bless the woman,” thought I; “ what an exalted idea she appears to 
have of forensic eloquence! Proceed, my love,’’ I continued ; “ there 
is a difference certainly; and I am all attention.’ 

“Lady Maldon knows a young lady—a distant relative, indeed, of 
hers—whom she is anxious to serve’— 

“ At our expense.” : 

“ How can you be so ungenerous? Edith Willoughby is the orphan 
daughter of the late Reverend Mr. Willoughby, curate of Heavy Tree in 
Warwickshire, I believe; and was specially educated for a first-class 
governess and teacher. She speaks French with the true Parisian ac- 
cent, and her Italian, Lady Maldon assures me, is pure Tuscan”’ 

“« He-e-e-m!”’ 

“She dances with grace and elegauce; plays the harp and piano with 
skill and taste; is a thorough artiste in drawing and painting; and is, 
moreover, very handsome—though beauty, I admit, is an attribute which 
in a governess might be very well dispensed with.” 

“True ; unless, indeed, it were catching.” 

I need not prolong this connubial dialogue. It is sufficient to state 
that Edith Willoughby was duly installed in office on the following day ; 
and that, much to my surprise, I found that her qualifications for the 
charge she had undertaken were scarcely overcoloured. She was a well- 
educated, elegant, and beautiful girl, of refined and fascinating manners, 
and possessed of one of the sweetest, gentlest dispositions that ever 
charmed and graced the family and social circle. She was, I often thought, 











‘Tor Ber own chance of happiness, too ductile, too readily yielding to the 


wishes and fancies of others. [na very short time I came to regard her 
asa daughter, and with my wife and children she was speedily a prodi- 
gious favourite. Mary and Kate improved rapidly under her judicious 
tuition, and I felt for once positively grateful to Lady Maldon for her offi- 
cious interference in my domestic arrangements. 

Edith Willoughby had been domiciled with us about two years, when 
Mr. Harlowe, a gentleman of good descent and fine property, had oc- 
casion to call several times at my private residence on business relating 
to the purchase of a house in South Audley Street, the title to which ex- 
hibited by the venders was not of the most satisfactory kind. On one 
occasion he stayed to dine with us, and I noticed that he seemed much 
struck by the appearance of our beautiful and accomplished governess. 
His evident emotion startled and pained me in a much higher degree 
than I could have easily accounted for evento myself. Mr. Harlowe 
was a widower, past his first youth certainly, but scarcely more than 
two or three-and-thirty years of age, wealthy, not ill-looking, and, as far 
as I knew, of average character in society. Surely an excellent match, 
if it should come to that, for an orphan girl rich only in fine talents and 
gentle affections. ButI could not think so. I disliked the man—in- 
stinctively disliked and distrusted him; for I could assign no very posi- 
tive motive for antipathy. 


The reason why, I cannot tell, 
Bat I don’t like thee, Dr. Feil.” 


These lines indicate an unconquerable feeling which most persons have, 
I presume, experienced: and which frequently, I think, results from a 
kind of cumulative evidence of uncongeniality or unworthiness, made up 
of a number of slight indices of character, which, separately, may appear 
of little moment, but altogether, produce a strong, if undefin ble, feeling 
of aversion. Mr. Harlowe’s manners were bland, polished, and insinuat- 
ing; his conversation was sparkling and instructive; bat a cold sneer 
seemed to play habitually about his lips, and at times there glanced forth 
a concentrated, polished ferocity—so to speak—from his eyes, povaenng 
hard andstony depths, which I shuddered to think a being so pure an 
gentle as Edith might be doomed to sound and fathom. That he was a 
man of strong passions and determination of will, was testified by 
every curve of his square, massive head, and every line of his full counte- 
nance. 

My aversion—reasonable or otherwise, as it might be—was not shared 
by Miss Willoughby; and it was soon apparent that, fascinated. intoxi- 
cated by her extreme beauty (the man was, I felt, incapable of love in 
its high, generous, and spiritual sense), Mr. Harlowe had determined on 
offering his hand and fortune to the unportioned orphan. He did so, and 
was accepted. I did not conceal my dislike of her suitor from Edith ; and 
my wife—who, with feminine exaggeration of the hints I threw out, had 
set him down asa kind of polished human tiger—with tears intreated her 
to avoid the glittering snare. We of course had neither right nor power 
to push our opposition beyond friendly warning and advice; and when 
we found, thanks to Lady Maldon, who was vehemently in favour of the 
match—to, in Edith’s position, the dazzling temptation of a splendid es- 
tablishment, and to Mr. Harlowe’s eloquent and impassioned pleadings 
—that the rich man’s offer was irrevocably accepted, we of course fore- 
bore from continuing a useless and irritating resistance. Lady Maldon 
had several times very plainly intimated that our aversion to the mar- 
riage arose solely from a selfish desire of retaining the services of her 
charming relative; so prone are the mean and selfish to impute mean- 
ness and selfishness to others. 

I might, however, I reflected, be of service to Miss Willoughby, by 
securing for her such a marriage settlement as would place her beyond 
the reach of one possible consequence of caprice and change. I spoke 
to Mr. Harlowe on the subject: and he, under the influence of head- 
strong, eager passion, gave me, asl expected, carte blanche. I availed 
myself of the license so readily afforded ; a deed of settlement was drawn 


| up, signed, sealed, and attested in duplicate the day before the wedding ; 


and Edith Willoughby, as far as wealth and position in society were 
concerned, had undoubtedly made a surprisingly good bargain. 
It happened that just as Lady Maldon, Edith Willoughby, and Mr. 


| Harlowe were leaving my chambers after the execution of the deed, Mr. 


Ferret, the attorney appeared on the stairs. His hands were full of pa- 
pers, and he was, as usual, in hot haste; but he stopped abruptly as his 
eye fell upon the departing visitors, looked with startled earnestness at 








Miss Willoughby, whom he knew, and then glanced at Mr, Harlowe 
with an expression of angry surprise. That gentleman, who did not ap- 
pear to recognise the new-comer, returned his look with a supercilious, 
contemptuous stare, and passed on with Edith—who had courteously sa- 
luted the inattentive Mr. Ferret-—followed by Lady Maldon. 

“ What is the meaning of that ominous conjunction?” demanded Mr. 
Ferret as the affianced pair disappeared together. . , 

‘Marriage, Mr. Ferret! Do you know any just cause or impediment 
why they should not be joined together in holy wedlock ?” 

“The fellow’s wife is dead then?” 

“Yes; she diedabout a tweilvemonth ago. Did you know her?” 

‘Not personally; by reputation only. A country attorney, Richards 
of Braintree, for whom I transact London business sent me the draught 
of a deed of separation—to which the unfortunate lady, rather than con- 
tinue to live with her husband, had consented—for counsel’s opinion. I 
had an interview with Mr. Harlowe himself upon the business ; but I see 
he affects to have forgotten me. {[ do not know much of the merits of 
the case, but according to Richards—no great shakes of a fellow, between 
ourselves—the former Mrs. Harlowe was a martyr to her husband’s cal- 
culated virulence and legal—at least not i/legal, » ge distinction, in 
my opinion, though not so set down in the books—despotism. He es- 
poused her for her wealth; that secured, he was desirous of ridding 
himself of the incumbrance to it. A common case!—and now, if you 
please, to business.” ; ; , 

I excused myself, as did my wife, from being present at the toga fh 
but everything, I afterwards heard, passed off with great éclat. The 
bridegroom was all fervour and obsequiousness; the bride all bashful- 
ness and beauty. The “happy pair,” I saw by the afternoon newspa- 
pers, were to pass the honeymoon at Mr. Harlowe’s seat, Fairdown Park, 
The evening of the marriage-day was angtting,_ | remember, but a pleas- 
ant one tome. I reached home by no means hilariously disposed, where 
I was greeted, by way of revival, with the intelligence that my wife, af- 
ter listening with great energy to Lady Maldou’s description of the wed. 
ding festivities for two tremendous hours, had at last been relieved by 
copious hysteria, and that Mary and Kate were in a fair way—if the ex- 
ploit could be accomplished by perseverance—of crying themselves to 
sleep. These were our bridal compliments; much more flattering, I 
imagine, if not quite so honey-accented, as the courtly phrases with 
which the votaries and the victims of Hymen are alike vw yeas § eted. 

Time, business, worldly aaa and cares, the triumphs and defeats of 
an exciting profession, gradual nf weakened the impression made upon me 
by the gentle virtues of Edith Willoughby ; and when, about fifteen 
mouths after the wedding, my wife informed me that she had been ac- 
costed by Mrs. Harlowe at a shop in Bond Street, my first feeling was 
one of surprise, net untinged with resentment, for what I deemed her un- 
grateful neglect, 

“ She recognised you then?” I remarked. 

“ Recognised me! What do bay mean ?” 

“| thought perhaps she might have forgotten your features, as she 
evidently has our address,” 

“If you had seen,” replied my wife, ‘‘ how pale, how cold, how ut- 
terly desolate she looked, you would think less hardly of her. As soon 
as she observed me, a slight scream escaped her; and then she glanced 
eagerly and tremblingly aroundlike a startled fawn. Her husband had 
passed out of the shop to give, I think, some direction to the coachman. 
She tottered towards me, and clasping me in her arms, burst into a pas- 
sion of tears. “Oh, why—why,” I asked as soon as I could speak, “ wh 
have you not written to us?” ‘ I dare not!” she gasped. “ But o 
tell me, do you—does your husband remember me with kindness ? Can I 
still reckon on his protection—his support?” I assured her you would 
receive her as your own child: the whispered words had barely 
my lips, when Mr. Harlowe, who had swiftly approached us unperceived, 
said, ‘‘ Madam, the carriage waits.”” His stern, pitiless eye glanced from 
his wife to me, and stiffly bowing, he said, ‘‘ Excuse me for interrupting 
your conversation; but time presses. Good-day.” A minute afterwards, 
the carriage drove off.” 

I was greatly shocked at this confirmation of my worst fears ; and I 
meditated with intense bitterness on the fate of a being of such meek ten- 
derness exposed to the heartless brutalities of a sated sensualist like 
Harlowe. But what could be done? She had chosen, deliberately and 
after warning, chosen her lot, and must accept the consequences of her 
choice. Inall the strange statutes, and sharp biting laws of England, 
there can be found no clause wherewith to shield a woman from the “ re- 
gulated”’ meanness and despotism of an unprincipled husband. Resigna- 
tion is the sole remedy, and therein the patient must minister to hersdlf. 

Onthe morning of the Sunday following Edith’s brief interview with 
my wife, and just as we were about to leave the house to attend divine 
service, a cab drove furiously up to the door, anda violent summons by 
both knocker and bell announced the arrival of some strangely-impatient 
visitor. I stepped out upon the drawing-room landing, and looked over 
the banister rail, curious to ascertain who had honoured me with so pe- 
remptory a call. The door was quickly opened, and in ran or rather 
staggered, Mrs. Harlowe, with a chill in longclothes in her arms. 

‘* Shut—shut the door!” she fuintly exclaimed, as she sank on one of 
the hallseats. “ Pray shut the door—I am pursued !” 

I hastened down, and was just in time to save her from falling on the 
floor. She had fainted. I had ber carried up stairs, and by the aid of 
proper restoratives, she gradually recovered consciousness. The child, a 
girl about four months old, was seized ja by Mary and Kate, and 
carried off in triumph tothe nursery. Sadly changed, indeed, as by the 
sickness of the soul, was poor Edith. The radiant flush of youth and 
hope, rendering her sweet face eloquent of joy and pride, was replaced 
by the cold, sad hues of wounded affections and proud despair. I could 
read in her countenance, as in a book, the sad record of long months of 
wearing sorrow, vain regrets, aud bitter self-reproach. Her person, too, 
had lost its rounded, airy, graceful outline, and had become thin and an- 
gular. Her voice, albeit, was musical and gentle as she murmured, on 
recovering her senses, “ You will protect me from my—from that man ?” 
As I warmly pressed her hand, in emphatic assurance that I would shield 
her against all comers, another loud summons was heard at thedoor. A 
minute afterwards, a servant entered, and announced that Mr. Harlowe 
waited for me below. Idirected he should be shown into the library ; 
and after iterating my assurance to Edith that she was quite safe from 
violence beneath my roof, and that I would presently return to hear her 
explanation of the affair, [ went down stairs. 

Mr. Harlowe, as I entered, was pacing rapidly up and down the apart- 
ment. He turned to face me; and I thought he looked even more per- 
turbed and anxious than vengeful and angry. He, however, as I coldly 
bowed, and demanded his business with me, instantly assumed a bully- 
ing air and tone. 

“Mrs. Harlowe is here: she has surreptitiously left South Audley. 
Street in a hired cab, and I have traced her to this house.” 

“ Well?” 

“ Well ! [trust it is well; and I insist that she instantly return to her 
home.”’ 

“ Her home !’ 

I used.the word with an rs 9 om significative only of my sense of the 
sortof ‘‘home”’ he had provided for the gentle girl he had sworn to love 
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cherish ; but the random shaft found a joint in his armour at which 
pe not aimed. He visibly trembled, a turned pale. : 

“She has had time to tell you all then! But be assured, sir, that no- 
thing she hasheard or been told, however true it may be—may be, re- 
somber, I say—can be legally substantiated except by myself.” — 

What could the man mean? I was fairly puzzled ; but, professionally 
accustomed to conceal emotions of surprise and bewilderment, coldly 
replied—“I have left the lady who had sought the protection of her trae 
‘home.’ merely to ascertain the reason of this visit.” 

“ The reason of my visit!” he exclaimed with renewed fury; ‘ to 
reconvey her to South Audley Street. What else? If you refuse to 
give her up I shall apply to the police.” 

I smiled, and approached the bell. 

“ You will not surrender her then ?”’ 

“ To judicial process only ; of that be assured. I have little doubt 
that, when I am placed in fal! possession of all the facts of the case I 
shall be quite able to justify my conduct.” He did not reply, and I con- 
tinued : “ If you choose to wait here till Ihave heard Edith’s statement, 
I will at once frarkly acquaint you with my final determination.” 

“ Be it so: and please to recollect, sir, that you have to deal with a 
man not easily baffled or entrapped by legal subtlety or qunning. 
I reascended to the drawing-room; and finding Bdith—thanks to the 
ministrations, medicinal and oral, of my bustling and indignant lady— 
much calmer, and thoroughly satisfied that nobody could or should wrest 
her from us, begged her to relate sonmecenetie the cause or causes which 
had led to her present position. She falteringly complied; and I listened 
with throbbing pulse and burning cheeks to the sad stor of her wedded 
wretchedness, dating from withintwo or three months of marriage ; end 
finally consummated by a disclosure that, if provable, might cousign Har. 
lowe to the hulks. The tears, the agony, the despair of the unhappy 
lady, excited in me a savageness of feeling, an eager thirst for vengeance 
which I had believed foreign to my nature. Edith divined my thoughts, 
and taking my hand, said, “ Never, sir, never will I appear against him ; 
the father of my little Helen shall never be publicly accused by me.” 

“ You err, Edith,” I rejoined; “ itisa pos + duty tobring so con- 
summate a villain to justice. Hehasevidently culated on your gentle- 
ness of disposition, and must be disappointed. . 

I soon, however, found it was impossible to shake her resolution on 
this point ; andI returned with a heart full of grief and bitternessto Mr. 
Harlowe. 

“You will oblige me, sir,” I exclaimed as I entered the room, “b 
leaving this house immediately : I woald hold no further converse wit 
so vilea person.” ; 

“ How ! Do you know to whom you presume to speak in this 
manner ?”’ ae 

“ Perfectly. Youare one Harlowe, who, after a few months residence 
with a beautiful and amiable girl, had extinguished the passion which in- 
duced him to offer her marriage, showered on her every species of insult 
and indignity of which a cowardly and malignant nature is capable ; and 
who, finding that did not kill her, at length consummated, or revealed, I 
do not yet know which term is most applicable, his utter baseness by 
causing Se to be informed that his first wife was still living.” 

“Upon my honour, sir, I believed, when | married Miss Willoughby, 
that I was a widower.” 

“ Your honour! Butexcept to prove that Ido thoroughly know and 
appreciate the person I am addressing, I will not bandy words with you. 
After that terrible disclosure—if, indeed, it be a disclosure, not au inven- 
tion—— Ah, you start at that!”’ ' 

“ At your insolence, sir ; not at your senseless surmises.” ’ 

“ Time and law will show. After, | repeat, this terrible disclosure or 
invention, you, not content with obtaining from your victim’s generos- 
ity a positive promise that she would not send you to the hulks’”—— 

“Sir, have a care.” ; 

“Pooh! I say, not content with exacting this promise from your vic- 
tim, you, with your wife, or accomplice, threatened not only to take her 
child from her, but to lock her up in a madhouse, unless she subscribed 
&@ paper, confessing that she knew, when you espoused her, that you were 
@ married man. es: sir,do I, or do I not, thoroughly know who and 
what the man is I am addressing ?” 

“ Sir,” returned Harlowe, recovering his audacity somewhat, “ spi‘e of 
allyour hectoring and abuse, I defy you to obtain proof—legal proof— 
whether what Edith has heard is true or false. The affair may perhaps 
be arranged : let her return with me.” f 

“ You know she would die first: but it is quite useless to prolong this 
conversation ; and I again 2% oe you to leave this house. ’ 

“It Miss Willoughby would accept an allowance”— ? 

The cool audacity of this proposal to make me an instrument in com- 
promising a felony exasperated me beyond all bounds. I rang the bell 





violently, and desired the servant who answered itto show Mr. Harlowe 
out of the house. Finding farther persistence useless, the baffled villain 
snatched up his hat, aud with alook and gesture of rage and contempt 
hurried out of the apartment. ] : 

The profession of a barrister necessarily begets habits of coolness and 
reflection under the most exciting circumstances; but I confess that in 
this instance my ordinary equanimity was so much disturbed, that it was 
some time before 1 could command sufficient composure to reason calmly 
upen the strange revelations made to me by Edith, and the nature of the 
measures necessary to adopt in order to clear up the mystery attaching to 
them. She persisted in her refusal to have recourse to legal measures 
with a view to the punishment of Harlowe; and I finaily determined— 
after a conference with Mr. Ferret, who, having acted for the first Mrs. 
Harlowe, I naturally conjectured must know comething of her history 
and connections—to take for the present no ostensible steps in the matter 
Mr. Ferret, like myself, was persuaded that the sham resuscitation of his 
first wile wasa mere trick, to enable Harlowe to rid himself of the pre- 
sence of a woman he no longer cared for. “ I will take an opportunity,” 
said Mr. Ferret, “ of quietly questioning Richards: he must have known 
the first wife; Eleanor Wickham, I remember, was her maiden name ; 
and if not bought over by Harlowe—a by-no-means impossible purchase 
—can set us right at once, I did not understand that the said Eleanor 
was ut all celebrated for beauty and accomplishments, such as you say 
Miss Willoughby—Mrs. Harlowe I mean—describes. She was a native 
of Dorsetshire too, remember ; and the foreign Italian accent you men- 
tion is rarely, I fancy, picked upin that charming county. Some flashy 
opera-dancer, depend upon it, whom be has contracted a passing fancy 
for; aslippery gentleman certainly; but, with alittle caution, we shall 
not fail to trip bis heels up, clever as he may be.” 

A stronger wrestler than either of us was upon the track of the un- 
happy man. Edith had not been with us three weeks, when one of Mr. 
Harlowe's servants called at my chambers to say that bis master, in con. 
sequence of a wound he had inflicted on his foot with an axe, whilst 
amusiog himself with cutting or pruning some trees in the grounds 
at Fairdown, was seriously ill, A had expressed a wish to seeme. I 
could not leave town; but as it was important Mr. Harlowe should be 
seen, I requested Mr. Ferret to roceed to Fairdown Houee. He did so, 
and late in the evening returned with the startling intelligence that Mr. 
Harlowe was dead! ; 

“ Dead !” Lexclaimed, much shocked. “Are youserious?” 

“Asajadge. He expired, about an hour after [ reached the house, of 
tetanus, commonly celled lockedjaw. His body, by the contraction of the 
muscles, was bent like a bow, and rested on his heels and the back part 
of hishead. He was incapable of speech long before | saw him ; bat 
there was a world of agonized expression in his eyes!” 

“Dreadful! Your journey was useless then 1” } 

“ Not precisely. 1 saw the preteaded former wife: a splendid wo- 
man, and as mach Bleanor Wickbam of Dorsetshire as [am. They mean, 
however, to show fight, I think ; for, as I left the place, I observed that 
delightful knave Richards enter the house. I took the liberty of a 
seals upon the desks and cabinets, and directed the butler aod other ser- 
vants to see that nothing was disturbed or removed till Mrs Harlowe’s— 
the true Mrs. Harlowe’s—arrival.” ’ 

The funeral was totake place on the following Wednesday ; and it was 
finally arranged that both of us would accompany Bdith to Fairdown on 
the day after it had taken place, and adopt sach measures as circumstan- 
ces might render necessary. Mr. Ferret wrote to this effect to all parties 
concerned. 

On arriving at the house, I, Ferret, and Mrs. Harlowe proceeded at 
once to the drawing room, where we found the pretended wife seated in 

at state, supported on one side by Mr. Richards, and on the other by 

r. Quillet the emiuert proctor. Edith was dreadtally agitated, and clung 
ae and trembling to my arm. I condacted her to a seat, and pla- 
ced myself beside her, leaving Mr. Ferret—whom so tremendous an 
array of law and learning, evincing a determination to fight the matter 
out 2 /'outrance, filled with exuberant glee—to open the conference. 

“ Good morning, madam,” cried he the moment he eutered the 
room, and quite unaffected by the lady’s scurnful and baaghty stare : 
“Tam delighted to see you in such excellent company. Yuu donot, 1 
hope, forget ‘hat i once had the houour of transacting business for you 1’ 

“ You had transactions of my business!” said the lady. “ When, I 


pray you’ 


“ God bless me!” cried Ferret, addressing Richards, “ what a charming 
Italian accent ; and out of Dorsetshire too ! 

“ Dorsetshire, sir 7” exclaimed the lady. 

“ Ay, Dorsetshire to be sure. Why, Mr. Richards, our respected client 
ap to have fi her place of birth ! How very extraordinary !”' 

r. Richards now interfered, to say that Mr. Ferret was apparently la. 
bouring under a strange misapprehension. “ This lady,” continued he, 
“is Madame Giuletta Corelli.” 

“ Whe-e-e-w !” rejoined Ferret, thrown for an instant off his balance 
by the suddenness of the confession, and perhaps a little disappointed at 
so placable a termination of the dispute—* Giuletta Corelli! Whatis the 
meaning of this array then ?”’ 

“I am glad, madam,” said I, interposing for the first time in the con- 
versation, “ for your own sake, that you have been advised not to persist 
in the senseless as well as iniquitous scheme devised by the late Mr. 
Harlowe; but this noes the case, I am greatly ata loss to know why 
either you or these legal gentlemen are here?” 

The brilliant eyes of the Italian flashed with triumphant scorn, and a 
smile of contemptuous irony curled her beautiful lips as she replied,— 
“These legal gentlemen will not have much difficulty in explaining my 
right to remain in my own house.” 

* Your house ?” 

“ Precisely, sir,” replied Mr. Quillet. ‘This mansion, together with 
all other property, real and personal, of which the deceased Henry Har- 
lowe died possessed, is bequeathed by will—dated about a month since 
—to this lady, Giuletta Corelli.” 

“ A will!” exclaimed Mr. Ferret with an explosive shout; and turning 
to me, whilst his sharp grey eyes danced with irrepressible mirth—“ Did 
I not tell you so?” 

“ Your usual sagacity, Mr. Ferret, has not in this instance failed you. 
Perhaps you will permit me to read the will? But before I do so,” cen- 
tinued Mr. Quillet, as he drew his gold-rimmed spectacles from their 
morocco sheath—* you will allow me, if you please, to state that the le- 
gatee, delicately appreciating the position of the widow, will allow her 
any reasonable annuity—say five hundred pounds per anuum for life.” 

“Will she really though?” cried Mr. Ferret, boiling over with 
ecstacy. ‘Madam, let me beg of you to confirm this gracious promise.” 

“Certainly I do.” 

“ Capital !—glorious!” rejoined Ferret; and I thought he was about to 
perform a saltatory movement, that must have brought his cranium into 
damaging contact with the chandelier under which he was standing. “Is 
it not delightful? How every one—especially an attorney—loves a gen- 
erous giver !”” 

Mr. Richards appeared to be readered somewhat uneasy by these 
strange demonstrations. He knew Ferret well, and evidently suspected 
that something was wrong somewhere. “ Perhaps, Mr. Quillet,” said he, 
‘** you had better read the will at once.” 

This was done: the instrument devised in legal and minute form all 
the property, real and personal. to Giuletta Corelli—a natural-born sub- 
ject of his majesty it appeared, though of foreign parentage, and of par- 
tially foreign education. 

“‘ Allow me to say,’’ broke in Mr. Ferret, interrupting me as I was 
about to speak—“‘ allow me tosay, Mr. Richards, that that will does you 
credit; it is, I should say, a first-rate affair, for a country practitioner 
especially. Butof course you submitted the draught to counsel ?” 

“‘ Certainly I did,” said Richards tartly. 

“No doubt—no doubt. Clearness and precision like that could onl 
have proceeded from a master’s hand. I sball take a copy of that will, 
Richards, for future guidance, you may depend, the instant it is registered 
in Doctors’ Commons.” 

“ Come; come, Mr. Ferret,” said I; ‘this jesting is all very well; but 
it is quite time the farce should end.” 

“Farce!” exclaimed Mr. Richards. 

“Farce!” growled doubtful Mr. Qaillet. 

“ Farce!’ murmured the beautiful Giuletta. 

“Farce!” cried Mr. Ferret. ‘ My dear sir, it is about one of the most 
charming and genteel comedies ever enacted on any stage, and the prin- 
cipal part, too, by one of the most charming of prima donnas. Allow me, 
sir—don’t interrupt me! it is too delicious to be shared; itisindeed. Mr. 
Richards, and you, Mr. Quillet, will you permit me to observe that this 
admirable will has one slight defect ?”” 

“‘A defect !—where—how 1” 

“It is really heartbreaking that so much skill and ingenuity should be 
thrown away ; but the fact is, gentlemen, that the excellent person who 
signed it had no property to bequeath !” 

**How?” 

“Nota pitag’s worth. Allow me, sir, if you please. This piece of 
parchment, gent emen, is, I have the pleasure to inform you, a marriage 
settlement.’ 

“A marriage settlement!” exclaimed both the men of law in a 
breath. 

“A marriage settlement, by which, in the event of Mr. Harlowe’s de- 
cease, his entire property passes to his wife, in trast for the children, if 
any; and if not, absolutely to herself.” Ferret threw the deed on the 
table, and then giving way to convulsive mirth, threw himself upon the 
sofa and fairly shouted with glee. 

Mr. Quillet seized the document, and, with Richards, eagerly perused 
it. The proctor then rose, and bowing gravely to his astonished client, 
said, ‘“‘ The will, madam, is waste paper. You have been deceived.” He 
then left the apartment. 

The consternation of the lady and her attorney may be conceived. 
Madam Corelli, giving way to her fiery passions, vented her disappoint- 
ment in passionate reproaches of the deceased ; the only effect of which 
was to lay bare still more clearly than before her own cupidity and folly, 
and to increase Edith’s painful agitation. I led her down stairs to my 
wife, who, I omitted to mention, had accompanied us from town, and 
remained iv the library with the children during our conference. In a 
very short time afterwards Mr. Ferret had cleared the house of its intru- 
sive guests, and we had leisure to offer our condolence and congratula- 
tions to our grateful and interesting client. It was long before Edith re- 
covered her former gaiety and health; and [ doubt if she would ever 
have thoroughly regained her old cheerfulnness and elasticity of mind, 
bad it not been for her labour of love in superintending and directing the 
education of her daughter Helen, a charming girl, who fortunately inher- 
ited nothing from her father but his wealth. The last time I remember 
to have danced was at Helen’s wedding. She married a distinguished 
Irish gentleman, with whom, and her mother, I perceive by the newspa- 
pers, she appeared at Queen Victoria’s court in Dublin, one, I am sure, of 
the brightest stars which glittered in that galaxy of beauty and fashion. 





THE CITY OF LONDON AND THE NEW 
PLANTATION. 


From the Dublin Unwersity Magazine. 


Ireland has been the standing difficalty of successive British govern- 
ments. England has always been in advance, and the effort to keep the 
associated nation up to the leading island’s place in civilisation and free- 
dom has necessarily embarrassed both. As coupled hounds equally in- 
jure each other wheather they pull in opposite directions or one lag be- 
hiud the other, so England pulling Ireland prematurely after her through 
a religious reformation, a parliamentary reform, a poor law, and an arti- 
ficial stimulation of her agriculture, followed by a sudden withdrawal of 
the stimalant, has found our connexion a perpetual drawback, and a 
source of continual irritation. Yet our statesmen, being agreed that that 
connexion is essential to the welfare of both islands, are content to suffer 
the impediment, making it, by the various methods of their art, as little 
detrimental as they can. To us, dragged onward in this uneqaal pro- 
gress, ii is a grievous aggravation of unhappiness, that these methods 
have varied with saccessive changes of administration, so fundamentally 
as to leave us at all times ancertain how our affairs are henceforth to be 
managed—one statesman conceiving that the right method of bringing us 
into barmony with Euglish advaucement is by encouraging the spread of 
the Protestant, another, by encouraging that of the Roman Catholic, re- 
tigtons one aiining at Britannicising our sympathies by the introduction 
of British institations, another, by the infusion of British biood ; some re- 
lying on ethnological, some on theological, some on economical means of 
assimilation: buat all in succession experimenting on our state, regard- 
less how they may derange the policy ot their predecessors. 

In spite of these drawbacks, and in spite of the violent political discon- 
tents, their natural consequences, amung ourselves, the Irish had ad- 
vanced under the stimulus of agricultural protection to the poss asion of 
a reasonably well developed social hody. [four nobility and geutry had 
some vices and many prejudices, they were at least lovers of order, and 
promoters of rational soctal enjoyment—that prize for which all industry 
exerts itself, and without which enterprise always languishes, aud nation- 
al prosperity is unkuown. Bat their elevatiun was due to an artificial 
value given to their possessions by the éonus of a corn-tax ; and when it 





became apparent that the manufacturing euergies of Bogland required 
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the abolition of that subsidy, it became also evident that Ireland must 








in the downfall of those classes whom the corn-duties had elevated _ 
that temporary eminence. Over that change, sad as it was, but inevit. 
able, Lurd Clarendon has had to preside, instracted and intending, w 
doubt not, to break as far as he could the fall of ancient houses, and reg 
vindicate or excuse the policy which cut away the artificial system 
which oT had been erected, by imputiag as much as possible of the 
blame of their disaster to the concurrent operation of the potato bligh P 
Foreseeing, also, that the fall of so many tall. Opies would leave the 5 ; 
er surface of society bare for the aniapeded operation of economic in : 
fluences, and devising a new policy for bringing Ireland into ood 
with British progress by detaching the Irish mind from the contempla. 
tion of all bat the lowest material pursuits, Lord Clarendon eommensed 
his supervisorship of our last transition with the announcement, throu h 
various channels of official opinion, that a resident nobility and gente 
are unnecessary here, and that the Irish are forbidden by natural ime 
follow any other than the pursuits of agriculture. 

That policy, which we took the liberty of designating, at the time, as 
a project for converting this country into a nation of ploughmen and 
shepherds, naturally excited the strong distaste of tho educated and intel. 
lectua) portion of the community. Mon who have experienced the en- 
joyments of society do not readily reconcile themselves to the sordid rou- 
tine of the draw farm. If the change, however, had been inevitable, we 
should have beev bound, and would have endeavoured, to submit to it 
without repining; but it was very generally observed that the operation 
of the poor-law, which at that time became even more destructive to the 
upper classes than the loss of the corn-tax, or the loss of the potato itself 
so far from being mitigated by any etfort of our governors, was aggrava. 
ted and intensified by their administration, as if existing destructive 
causes were not rapid enough in their effects, and the executive had de. 
termined to speed the overthrow of all but the humblest producers of 
the raw material of civilization, | the extraneous and supplemental in. 
strumentality of a perverted application of the laws made for the relief 
and ease of property. The refusal of parliament, at the instance of the 
minister, to take these evils into its consideration, culminated the heap of 
disaffectin causes then in operation; and but for the revolutionary theo- 
ries of land tenure, tueeshed by some of the more violent among the po- 
pular leaders, there can be little doubt that at that time the ministerial 
policy would have provoked something approaching to a general revolt 
of the upper classes in Ireland. 

That danger having been averted, and the foolish attempt of those who 
sought to kindle a counter servile war, repressed, the plebeianizin poli- 
cy of our rulers has been recommenced under the most faveursble cir- 
cumstances ; and a new and imposing feature of the design has been 
brought to light by Sir Robert Peel’s suggestion of filling the vacant 
places of the broken-down proprietary and famine clearances with Brit- 
ish colonists, and by the resulting project of the London Companies for a 
new plantation of Connaught. 

Sir Robert Peel had probably perceived that the better classes in Ire- 
land, of whom some at least must survive the wreck, would not be con 
tent with a mere “ ploughman and shepherd” social condition, and in de- 
lineating the general features of his great project allowed us to see the 
land in imagination peopled by a true social body comprising a resident 
proprietary a tenantry, and a peasantry ; but to obtain the meaus for so 
vast an undertaking was a difficulty with which even he did not appear 
prepared to grapple. He, therefore, after making a few imposing passes 
with his wand, retired from the stage, having dropped a hint, in the 
midst of his more distinct suggestions for a new resident proprietary, of 
the use which might be made of great associated absentee companies in 
carrying out some minor portions of the social enterprise. The former 
part of Sir Robert Peel's scheme met no favour from the parties in pow- 
er; the latter suggestion they acted on eagerly and promptly. I: tallied 
with the official theory of an absentee proprietary and a peasant popula- 
tion, and was immediately taken up by the City of London. 

_ The City of London had already aided, to the extent of nearly an en- 
tire county, in the great plantation of Ulster. Excepting the possessions 
of the Church, which are however very extensive, and some estates com- 
prised in eet pee to private individuals, the whole of the county of 
Londonderry had been originally planted by the Irish Society and the 
Livery Companies of London. An achievement so splendid and honour- 
able had naturally caused the Londoners to look on their Irish connexion 
with feelings of great pride ; and by a mistake very natural to men pos- 
sessiug a proverbial excess of self-esteem, and not much engaged in his- 
torical pursuits, the belief among them was almost universal that the 
whole success of the Plantation of Ulster was due to their exertions, that 
they had planted Antrim and Down as well as Londonderry, and were 





the civic parents alike of Belfast and Coleraine. The project, therefore 
for a new Plantation of Conwaught by the London Companies was no 
sooner ventilated, than the most extravagant expectations began to be 
entertained of its success, not only as a benevolent effort for the relief of 
the starving Irish, but as a means of aggrandising London in wealth and 
political power, and an instrument for bringing a wide and refractory 
district of Ireland into submissive harmony with the future requirements 
of English interests, and metropolitan opinion. Tv inaugurate the pro- 
ject with fitting ceremony, a civic banquet was prepared, and amid the 
splendours of an entertainment as distinguished for the social and intel- 
lectual dignity of the guests as forthe sumptuousness and magnificence 
of the accessories, the City of London, through her chief magistrate, so- 
lemnly undertook the task of regenerating Connaught. The business de- 
tails of the undertaking were entered on ata meeting of the Common 
Counci}; and here was read to the assembly a letter from Lord Claren- 
don, written, we presume, with the approval of his Excellency’s col- 
leagues, and explanatory of their joint theory of the policy we have ad- 
verted to. After expressing the feelings of satisfaction, almust of delight, 
with which he had read the report of the proceedings at the Mansion- 
house, Lord Clarendon goes on to say, 

“T have long been desirous that English capital should be invested in Jrish 
land, because | think that some change in the proprietary class is indispensable to 
the progress and prosperity of the country, ond ott be beneficial to those proprie- 
tors who are now in astate of hopeless embarrassment, and struggling against dif- 
ficulties which it must, I fear, be impossible for them to overcome. However 
good the intentions of a landlord may be, he cannot fulfil his duties to himself, 
and to those dependant upon him, if, as is too often the case, his property be mort- 
gaged to its full value, that value being frequently calculated on the extravagant 
| aes Om a potato cultivation and the reckless competition for land have pro- 

uced,”’ 

The “ change in the proprietary clars indispensable to the progress and 
prosperity of this country” had, doubtless, long been determined on, see- 
ing that the destruction of the existing race of landlords was a necessary 
consequence of the cessation of the system of protection by a corn-law ; 
but the avowal of a long continued desire to see that change effectuated 
is hardly consistent with the discretion for which Lord Clarendon has at- 
tained so distinguished areputation. It is true there is a period in all 
projects when a broad avowal of designs theretofore concealed becomes 
part of the policy of the scheme—just as in a battle a general will develop 
his whole plan of operation at the crisis of the engagement; but demon- 
strations which, in the moment of victory, would add to the completeness 
and brilliancy of the action, become, when prematurely disclosed, the 
foulest mistakes that sully the fame of unsuccessfal commanders; and w® 
cannot but think that this declaration of a predetermined hostility to Irish 
proprietors, and a long-existing anxiety to supplant them by Britis», taken 
in conjunction with the oppressive use which had just been made of the 
poor-law, as an engine for the expulsion of the former, made, too, at a mo- 
ment when it was still ancertain whether Parliament would 80 disarm 
that engine of its terrors, by the enactment of a mazimum of rating, as to 
admit of the introduction of the latter, and while the mainly important 
question of raising funds for the purpose remained undetermined, was a 
premature disclosure of Lord Clarendon’s hand, and an ill-omen for the 
success of the “ ploughman and the shepherd” policy. A nation had need 
to be very low, indeed, in spirit and in intelligence, when a governor can 
with safety avow a long-continued desire of supplanting its proprietary 
by a proprietary drawn from another cvuntry, and can suffer the intended 
victims of his policy to perceive that it has been for that specific purpose 
that taxes have been suffered to accumulate on them heavier than their 
means could bear. The letter proceeds :— : 

“In fact. the whole social system of Ireland has been based upon the potato 
and the failure of that root has consequently entailed universal distress Hence 
so many landed proprietors are now unaple to keep down the interest on sarge 
mortgages. Tenants can no longer pay their rents, and the peasants, for — 
employment, are driven upon the rates, of which the collection becomes dal y 
more difficult. Such a state of things contains within itselfno germ of ameliora 
tion, it cannot even remain stationary; it must go from bad to worse, for the 
means of improvement are altogether wanting. and the national resources are 
gradually wasung; and even if the potato were to revive (an 
are now clinging with desperate hope), it would only bring b 
which the country has been so long labouring.” 

It Lord Clarendon bad said—* In fact, the whole social system of er 
land has been based apon the cora-law and the potato, aud the repes di- 
the law and the failure of the reot, combined with an unlimited expen 
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e support of the poor in unproductive idleness, have conse- 

pao pet : universal dtetress,” he would more truly have stated his 
jor proposition; and in that form no one could deny its perfect trath. 
Admittin the existence of universal distress, from whatever cause, we 
proceed thea with Lord Clarendon’s train of reasoning : ae 

“Tei if then, thet a complete change of system, as regards agri- 
pe. aes eof land, and the social habits of the people, has become 
indispensable.” 

It is not for the purpose of captious objection that we pause to remark 
that, so far, the manifest necessity for a complete change of the system of 
the tenure of the land, is a conclusion unsupported by any premise. We 
notice the illog’ ‘al structure of the argument (if that can be called argu- 
ment which ¢ sists of nothing but a gratis conclusion ), merely for the 

urpose of sho -ing with what eagerness Lord Clarendon pushed his po- 

icy at this co juncture, an eagerness which betrays bim, first into a 
haughty admission of hostility to the whole class of Irish proprietors, “and 
next into this rash hint at a revolution of the law of landlord and tenant, 
where it further exhibits itself in a total disregard of the requisites of 
argumentative reasoning. Supposing, however, that all, so far, ad been 
deduced in ratiocinative form, there are few minds, however rudely train- 
ed in any process of reasoning, which will not be revolted at the resulting 
conclusion, viz., pursuing the sentence last above cited— 

“ And that change can only be effected by the introduction of English capital, 

enterprise, and skill, in the manner contemplated by the meeting at the Mansion 
House.” 
That is to say, no beneficial change can be effected by Irishmen of capi- 
tal, of enterprise, or of skill, pocmaeng MO in their own country; it 
can only be effected throu h purchases by Englishmen and these pur- 
chases not to be by individual Englishmen, who would come and live on 
their estates, and supply the social vacancies left by their Irish predecess- 
ors, bat by Englishmen in associated companies, remaining absentees in 
England, purchasing in their corporate capacity, and transmitting hither 
their capital, their enterprise, and their skill, through deputies and agents, 
in the manner contemplated by the meeting at the Mansion-house! The 
mind remains astonished at the enormity of the proposition. We need 
not pursue the remaining topic of the letter nor involve ourselves further 
in the disagreeable duty of commenting on the conduct of a chief gov- 
ernor bound to protect the property of those over whom he has been pla- 
ced in authority, who conceives that he discharges his duty to his own 
conscience, to his sovereign, or tu his country, by projecting the transfer 
of that property from its present owners, at an undervalue, to a new pro- 
prietary resident in another country, and seeking to carry out that pro- 
ject by depreciating the value of the interests to bedisposed of. An action 
at law would lie against a trustee who should use his position to decry 
the value of the estate of his cestui que trust. A governor of a country de 
claring that now “ good land is to be bought cheap,” and inviting corpor- 
ate bodies of his own countrymen to come forward and complete the de- 
sirable object of supplanting the present proprietors, may be above the 
reach of the legal tribunals; but history has still to be written, and 
there are heavy damages recoverable there against the nemes of unfaith- 
ful rulers. 

The receipt of a letter from one so high in authority, holding forth such 
atrong inducements to purchase, filled the city with very high-wrought 
expectations; and for some weeks the belief was very general, that at 
least one-half of Ireland was about to be partitioned out to English adven- 
turers at nominat prices, with a guarantee against the further ravages of 
the poor-law. The multitude of benevolent people who in the capital 
occupy their minds with plans for Irish amelioration, gave the reins to 
their imagination, snd in conversation, and in literary composition, drew 
endless brilliant pictures of wastes reclaimed, water-powers applied to 
manufactures, green-crops supplanting the potuto-culture of the Celt, and 

ace, plenty, and Anglican opinion pervading the whole west of Ireland. 

ven Punch did not deem the extrication of Paddy from his morass by 
the benevolent aid of Gog and Magog a subject unworthy of humorous and 
good-natured illustration. In the midst of these gratalations, however, 
there occurred certain untowark circumstances, which cast a sudden 
damp on the undertaking. 

A bill had been introduced by the Lords for the very useful and desi- 
rable purpose of converting the peculiar Irish tenure by lease for lives 
renewable for ever, into a tenure in fee-farm. Some of the tenants 
of the companies, on their Londonderry estates, held considerable 
tracts by tenure of this kind; and the companies, who have lately 
made a practice of resuming the possession of all the lands held from 
them by expired or forfeited leases, in an evil hour, we fear, for the suc- 
cess of the new plantation, objected to the extension of the proposed en- 
actment to them. This opposition, which was overraled by both houses, 
provoked no small amount of indignation among the companies’ Irish ten- 
antry, and loud and bitter complaints of mismanagement, oppression, and 
breach of public trast, proceeded from various quarters of Londonderry, 
both county and city, against the civic landlords. At the same time. 
some sturdy inquirers here began to test the success of the plantation of 
Londonderry by statistical comparisons, which certainly go to show that 
that county at large is by no means so far advanced in the arts of life as 
the panegyrists of the companies would have the public believe. Here, 
however, large allowances must be made, inasmuch as the greater por- 
tion of the companies’ estates has passed out of their immediate posses- 
sion, and is administered by intermediate landlords, whose terminable 
leases give no inducement to permanent impreyement, and whose ten- 
antry, as a necessary consequence, are far from prosperous. The wretch- 
edness of some of these districts reduces the average of comfort for the 
whole, and is calculated to produce a false impression as regards, at least, 
some of the estates directly administered by the civic landlord. Here 
again, however, the superior size of the farms—averaging, on the Dra- 
pers’ estate, 18 acres, while the average for the county atg large is only 
13—and comparative comfort of the dwellings—which, on the estates 
last mentioned, are as good of their class as be found anywhere in Ire- 
land, although, in poiat of house-accommodation, Londonderry county 
stands eighteenth only among the thirty-two Irish counties—are counter- 
poised by a further consideration, very strongly urged by a portion of the 
press, and which cannot but weigh greatly with reflecting minds, that 
the moral condition of a large tract of country occupied only by small 
farmers, and governed despotically by an agent, however well such a 
state of affairs might suit ths policy of our present governors, is not such 
a social state as the British constitution contemplates for the people who 
enjoy its privileges; and that, whatever might be the present advanta- 
gee of calling such a state of things into existence in Connaught, where, 

oubtless, the Drapers’ estate would be a paradise in comparison to the 
existing misery, the ultimate evil of subjecting that province, or any con- 
siderable part of it, to the dictation of a corporate body already possess- 
ing great political power in another part of the Kingdom, would be dan- 
er to the liberties of the state, as well as inconsistent with the popu- 

growth and development hereafter of a well-constituted social body. 
For if society were to stop at the point it has attained to on the Drapers’ 
estate, and beyond which its existing connexion with London will not 
suffer it to advance, we might as well forget the theory of the constitu 
tion, and adopt the maxims of the government of Tarkey. 

While the project underwent these discouraging examinations here, 
the Lords su dealy struck the whole Peel scheme a heavy and unexpec- 
ted blow, by rejecting the provisious of the amended Poor Law Bill for 
& maximum ratiag, and a permanent rate-in-aid. Whoever buys the land 
— must bay it cum onere ; and where the existing burthen is such as 

as broken the backs of one class of ot yy we may naturally ex- 

t some hesitation among thuse to whom the successorship may be of- 
ered, on however advantageous terms. Whether Gog and Magog will 
allow considerations of that kind to deter them from their benevevolent 
designs, it would be rash to anticipate ;* but we hope the giant philan- 





* We give the following jeu-d’ esprit on the subject f Dublin journal 
The Press. We hope, for the credit of th ibe, out senthlapetary’s entioh 
ie ba water ce - e Londoners, our contemporary’s antici 

“A CARD FOR ‘ PUNCH,’ 

“ Smart Mister Doyle or Mister Leech, 
Whiche'er you be who deign to teach 
The dull age with your picture stories 
And clever wood cut allegories 
In Punch : I think your last design 
Of Gog and Magog very fine : 

Yet thes good giants. as I judge, 

Though lifting Paddy from the sludge 
‘ith very picturesque effects, 

Might be ‘improved in some respects. 








‘ Videlicet: methinks the prevalence 
Of absolute, unmixed benevolence 
Irradiating both their faces, 
Excludes some economic graces 
Which might in both, from eye to chin, 
Be advantageously toucheu in, 
As thus, suppose you think well of it. 
Give Gog. say, halt an eye to profit ; 
And philanthropic Magog wneek, : 





His tongue, the least bit in his cheek. 


thropists willhave sufficient reassurance in prospect of a mederate potato- 
crop, to enable them to enter on their project under such limitations as 
while giving them ample opportanity to do all the good that they desire, 
may ake provide for the growth of a tras constitutional society in those 
districts hereafter. ae 

The limitations to which we allude, shortly consist in this, that the ten- 
antry of the companies shall have pve, as they hereafter acquire 
wealth, to scquire the fee of their holdings, either at a fixed namber of 
years’ purchase of the rent reserved, phe the valuation of a jury sum- 
moued under the provisions of the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act. 
Certainly, if such a proviso were in force in respect to the Companies’ 
Estates in Londonderry, that part of the country would long since have 

urchased its social iseadanen, and would now be the property of a 
ar superior classof small proprietary residents. Without some such pro- 
vision, to take effect say after a lapse of ten, or even twenty years, we 
do not think that the permanent interests of the country could admit of 
the extension on any considerable scale of the owe ot absentee corpo- 
rate propsisteostio. We do not under estimate the immediate ad vantages. 
English capital, enterprise, and skill are most desirable, and coming in 
any constitutional shape—especially comiog with Englishmen who would 
reside on their purchases—are to be received with grateful welcome. 
But rather than witness a permanent extension of the social state which 
at present obtains on the Companies’ northern possessions, we should be 
content to see things suffered to take their course im the west; for we 
believe that no present benefit could compensate for future social stagna- 
tion ; and are of opinion thet it would have been better for the descend- 
ants of Esau that their forefather had died, rather than sell his and their 
hirthright for the mess of pottage. : 

Io any act or charter, therefore, which the crown or legislature may 
think fit to nt to the City of London for these humane purposes, we 
trust we shall see manifested as prudent a regard for the future independ- 
ence of the Plantation, as for its immediate assistance to the necessaries 
of life. Including such a provision, there could not be imagined any un- 
dertaking more honourable to the public spirit, humanity, and wisdom of 
ull engaged in it ; and, however we deprecate the policy which this pro- 
ject has been the immediate means of developing, through the letter we 
have had to comment on, we believe too well of the citizens of London, 
to fear that they will shrink on this occasion from proving their willing- 
ness to“ do as they would be done by,” and have every confidence that, 
if fands should not prove deficient, the project may be turned tothe best 
uses both for them and for us; although, qualified with the proviso we 
have suggested, it certainly would not be so well calculated to excite the 
delight ef our present rulers. 

It is understood, however, that considerable difficulties exist in the es- 
sential matter of providing funds. That men, so well experienced in the 
conduct of public and private affairs of business, should allowed their 
designs to take a shape so definite, without the certainty of having the 
necessary means at their command, is not a little surprising, and certain- 
ly is not calculated to increase the public coafidencs in the saccess of 
their undertaking. If the fact be, asis alleged, that the only means the 
city possesees for carrying into effect this magnificent project, consists in a 
plan for mortgaging some surplus revenue arising to it from the coal dues 
of the port, we may expect to see the whole scheme mett into thin air. 
The coal dues, we Salisen amount to four shillings a ton ; and the citizens 
will naturally demand, if there be a surplus why it should not be remit- 
ted, rather than they should continue to pay twenty-five per. cent, on one 
of the prime necessaries of life, for the limited and remote gain proposed 
by the promoters of the Irish plantation. But we hope, for the creditof 
Sir James Duke, as well as for the sake of the poor, to whom the project 
would afford food and employment, that these ramours may prove un- 
founded, and that the city of London, hitherto renowned for wisdom and 
prudence, will not turn out to have committed itself to the ridiculous 
position of celebrating, in the face of Europe, the purchase and regeuera- 
tion of a principality, without having the means available to pay for a 
hundred acres of land. 

_ Our readers may have perceived that the whole subject has presented 
itself to usin inseparable connexion witha certain policy, which we have 
felt itour duty consistently to resist ; and that we can only detach it from 
that system by supposing it disarmed of its plebeianising tendency, by 
the introduction of such a proviso as we have described. Wedo most 
earnestly hope that that “‘ ploughman-and.shepherd” policy will not be 
much longer persevered in. The Queen’s visit has shown that the in- 
fluences most operative on the Irish character for good are derived from a 
class of feelings and sentiments wholly incompatible with the plebeian- 
ising method. If weare to be brought into harmony with Buglish pro- 
gress, and distracted from the contemplation of we subjects, it 
must be by giving us as many of the higher fruits of civilisation to occupy 
our gaze, as the necessities of imperial administration can afford. To us 
it is immaterial by whom either policy is to be carried out. All statesmen 
are liable to mistakes; and although Lord Clarendon’s letter was a blun- 
der, which must more or less diminish his efficiency in his present office, 
he is too much ofa diplomatist to feel any difficulty in changing his hand; 
and we are far from despairing of seeing him adopt a totally different line 
of treatment for this country, if he should attain the exalted place which 
is understood to be the present object of hisambition. Let who will be 
premier, however, Ireland's fature depends mainly on herself. No policy 
can repress the advance of resolute industry— 

“ Nullum numen abest si sit INDUSTRIA : sed te 
Nos facimus Britannia, deam, cw@loque locamus.” 

We have but to will and to work ; and there is no legitimate aspiration of 
a people, however aristocratic, sensitive, or fond of refinement, that we 
may not compass, without caring what particular policy may actuate the 
minister of the day. Buta wise minister will know that the working 
qualities of a people depend on their temper ; and, if he would aid us in 





“ Next, say that you supplied the place 
Of Magog’s clumsy iron mace 
With wand like that diviners hold 
Who search you out secreted gold ; 
And just beneath the covering sod 
A pot of gold to draw the rod. 


“ Suppose that Gog, while lending Pat 
This hand in front, behind, with that 
Should just be seen to lift the flaps 
That guard his pockets: since, perhaps, 
The wretch, though in such abject need, 
May yet have got some Title-Deed, 
May still, for all his empty pantry, 
Possess sume History of if Country ; 
Nay, bear beneath that ragged coat, 

The record of a Right to Vote ; 

Or, letting worldly cares go whistle, 
Retain o bowvieny or Missal :— 

No knowing what his rags may hide 
That prudent friends should set aside. 


“But here, I fear, we tread on sore ground ; 
So, leaving Paddy in the foreground, 
To Gog's disinterested assistance, 
We'll pass at once into the distance. 


“ Here I'd suggest to introduce’ 
Two figures—damsels tight and spruce 
As needs to grace the board or bolster, 
Fair Leinster this, that handsome Ulster; 
But ‘neath a load, each comely quean, 
Low bent and labouring, should be seen, 
And hard beset her path to keep, 
In mire already ankle-deep, 
And floundering on to where a reach 
Of Pat's own quagmire waits for each : 
And on their packs I'd have displayed 
In good large letters ‘ Rate-in-Aid.’ 


“ And if your art could so exhibit it, 
To show these fardels fresh unriveted, 
(Their tracks still raw) from Paddy's shoulders, 
Just ere his generous upholders 
Had voluntered to set him right, 
’Twould make the thing more apposite. 
I doubt if even Dan. Maclise 
Could then produce a neater piece. 


“ Buthubbaboo ! (or, if the sounds 
Hurt your nice English ears) Gog’s w——de ! 
Here's a fine mess the Lords have made— 
They've cut away the Rate-in-Aid! 
Relieved of their vicarious packs, 
Ulster and Leinster stretch their backs ; 
The packs to Pat returning straight, 
Oppress him with redoubled weight; 
And generous Gog and Magog manfal, 
Not counting on so heavy a handful 
Nor liabilities so weighty, 
Drops Paddy like a hot pitatie.”’ 


A 





our efforts for our own regeneration, will be careful to do nothing to irri- 
tate the national proper pride. . _ 

P. 8.—Just as we go to press, we observe the following significant an- 
nouncement, from which we infer that the London companies are not pre- 
pared with the necessary funds; and further, that whatever may be at- 
tempted in the matter will be subject to some such proviso as we have 
suggested. The scheme, as now indicated, seems both feasible and meri- 
torious ; but we do not understand what the promoters mean by a “ right 
of pre-emption” :— 

“ FREEHOLD AssURANCE AssociATION OF [RELAND.—Proposals have been 
put forward under this title for the formation of a society, under theauspices of 
the city of London, for the employment of the Irish le and the elevation of 
their national character. It is proposed, under the sanction of government, that 
the corporation enter into agreement for the purchase or right of pre-emption of 
lands in suitable districts of Ireland, and expend the necessary sums in poecam | 
them to productive agricultural enterprise, by effectual arterial and tho 
drainage, and by deepening and clearing rivulets and outlets, in building con- 
venient farm-houses and cottages, in laying out settlements, and dividing the same 
into allotrhents expedient for the purposes of sale and disposal. The purchase- 
money of such estates to be paid inmoney, or in a stock to be created by the cor- 
poration, at the option of that body. The lands so improved to be sold to persons 
of the requisite capital to cultivate the same, or conveyed in free simple, on mort- 
gage, to yeomen of good character, subject to a terminable rentc . This 
rent-charge to represeat the annual payment, which, on the ordinary system of 
tenure, he would pay to the landlord for the use of the soil, with the pre- 
mium necessary to enable the corporation to reassure the value of the property, 
and so replace the amount of their investment on the decease of the i 
The value of the fee simple would be restored to the association by virtue of the 
annuai premium ; the property, during the life time of the occupier, remaining 
mortgaged to the association, as security for the rent and premium, and for the 
due observance of all necessary covenants.” —Morning Chronicle. 
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THE PEACE CAMPAIGNS OF ENSIGN FAUNCE. 
BY MICHAEL SOUTH. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Happening to meet Miss Gay and Lothaire, John accompanied them 
home to Miss S wallowater’s instead of going to mess, and, as he couldn’t 
think of leaving the field to his rival, stayed there till a late hour, whem 
he left in high dudgeon at some preference he imagined to be shown to 
the captain, inflexibly resolving, as he generally did abeut twice a week, 
never to go to that house again. On returning to the barracks, he found 
that several messages, verbal and written, had been sent by Puddicombe, 
requiring his presence: one informing him that Mr. White had arrived, 
“ bringing with him,” said the note, ‘‘a couple of savages who proless to 
know you—can’t congratulate you on the civilian society you keep;” 
another desired him to come without delay, for that ‘White had got 
clamorous to hear some of the promised stories about the army, and that 
he, Paddicombe, had run up an awful score in purgatory inventing mili- 
tary horrors to appease him.” The last one was very urgent, saying 
“ that they were talking of going ae some very prime 
French brandy had kept them so long, and if he didn’t come soon they'd 
certainly bolt.” So John hastened to comply. ie 

Paddicombe’s room was a free-and-easy sort of bachelor’s domicile, 
everywhere bearing evidence of the social turn of the occupant; for the 
occasionally irrepressible vivacity of his visitors had vented itself in the 
destruction of upholstery, till it looked like a hospital for injured furni- 
ture, the number of chair legs being by no means the quadruple of the 
number of chairs, while few of these mahogany veterans had more than 
one arm. There were other trophies, too, of many “ wet nights:” the 
ceiling had been set on fire in two or three places in executing a por- 
trait of Rellick on it with the smoke of acandle, and there was a great 
hole right through the wall into the next room, which had been tempo- 
rarily stopped on the other side with a folio volume, lettered “ Defensive 
Works ;” this excavation had been made the night before, with a view of 
affording Plodde, who inhabited the adjoining quarter, an illustration of 
military mining, which, however valuable to him practically, was serious- 
ly detrimental to his thevretical studies, as it had the effect of partially 
throwing the two rooms into one, and he consequently enjoyed — 
er sense of seclusion than if he had been giving a grog party himeell. 

The “ two savages,” as Puddicombe distespesstany, termed them, were 
no other than the philosophers, Bar’.er and Rush. The former occupied 
a low, easy chair, intended for lounging at full length; but, despising 
such effeminacy, he sat well forward, in a position that brought his 
knees up to his nose, and Gxing his eyes gloomily on the tumbler before 
him, looked like a desponding frog. He id not stir at John’s entrance ; 
but Mr. Rash darted forward with his usual alacrity to take his hand, 
accounting for their presence by saying that they were at Mr. White's 
when his invitation arrived, and could not deny themselves the pleasure 
of accompanying him; after which he introduced Mr. White, who wore 
a large beard, and appeared to have been stamped by nature as a foe to 
aristocracy, for his aspect was decidedlv plebeian Y 

Puddicombe explained to John in a whisper that, fearing Larkins and 
his friends would be quite unable to restrain their propensity for practi- 
cal jokes with such a prospect of indulging it as the presence of his guests 
affurded, he had prevailed on them to absent themselves. Dingle he had 
permitted to come, as he was more manageable, and had appeared very 
melancholy at the idea of sitting by himself, tor he had lately neglected 
his music ; which was partly owing to John’s having one day stuffed a 
newspaper into the cornopean during the absence of the owner, who had 
nearly Tetves him distracted by the morning’s performance. Dingle had 
been much surprised at the sudden refusal of the instrument to produce 
any sound excepta gasp or a wheeze, but as it never occurred to him to 
take it to pieces, it had ever since remained mute as the harp of Tara. 
He had in the early part of the evening addressed a remark or two to 
Mr. Barker, but receiving no reply, had sat silent ever since, staring at 
that gentleman for full two hours as if he had been some rare animal. 

“T was afraid,” whispered Puddicombe to John, “ that those other fel- 
lows would prevent the Patriot from getting as screwed as I intend him 
to be. but they seem to take their liquor kindly. There’s no fear of the 
Patriot if he’s left to himself, for I’m told he’s a person of most regular 
habits—gets drunk and licks his wife regularly every night.” 

John now noticed that their appearance justified the remark that they 
had “ taken their liquor kindly,” for each of them showed symptoms of 
—not exactly elevation, at least in one case, for the effect of stimu’ants 
on Mr. Barker was to render him more hopeless and dejected in the ex- 
pression both of his face and his ideas; but Mr. Rush’s aspect positively 
shone with conviviality, while Mr. White’s voice seemed rather thick on 
his resuming a dissertation on public affairs which John’s entrance had in- 
terrupted. 

“Where's Rellick ?” inquired John. “I thought that grey iniquity 
would have been here to take paternal care of us.” 

“ He woulda’t come,” said Puddicombe ; “he’s getting stupidly circum- 
spect lately, and seems to think our convivial meetings better suited to 
minors than majors.” ‘ t 

“‘ Never been jolly eince he got his majority,” said Mr. Dingle, who, if 
it be true that silence is sometimes more eloquent than words, had dur- 
ing the evening exhibited remarkable powers of language. ; 

“* What's that about a majority t’” said Mr. Lewis White, catching the 
last words only. “ A fine thing, sir, is a majority—your only trae test of 
right.” 

. Don’t know whether ’twas right or wrong,” returned Dingle, dog- 
gedly ; “‘ but he’s got it by purchase.” 

“ Purchase !” said Mr. White, indignantly ; “‘ What, purchased the suf- 
frages of a free ey the thought is treason.” ‘ 

“Why, you're all abroad, Mr. White,” interposed Puddicombe; “ we 
were talking of a promotion in the regiment.” 

“Oh, was that all?” rejoined Mr. White. ‘ You won't have any pro- 
motions to talk about shortly, take my word for that. The army will go, 
sir; the majority is against it, and its doom is = forth. Voz populé, 
Voz Dei,’ he continued, quoting the motto of his newspaper. “ The 
voice of the populace, sir, is omnipotent, and is reverentially listened to 
by the noble lord at the tail of—I beg pardon—at the head of affairs, and 
by those who assist him to conduct the business of the nation.” 

“Ab, they'll have a sinecure soon,” observed Puddicombe, “ for they’ve 
done the nation’s business most effectually this season.”’ 

“ As for the army, Mr. Faunce,” resumed Mr. White, “TI, armed with 
the terrible facts with which your friend has so obligingly furnished me, 
shall be in a position to crush it. His information is more astounding 
and conclusive than any I have yet obtained, but I have been vegec'e | 
informed from other sources, that the tortures and peculations to whic 
the British soldiery is subject are dreadful. In several regiments the 
thumbscrew has bcen revived; and in others the officers muke a pre- 
tence of inspecting the ranks that they may have an opportunity of pick- 
ing the meu’s pockets,—the steru discipline of the service forbidding the 
suffeer to resist or complain of these depredations while ou parade. I 
heard of one colonel whu had realized a handsome fortune by selliug the 
men their own pocket-handkerchiefs again, after acquiring them iu that 
manner. Bu' popular teeling has had much influence vn the army late- 





ly—there was corporal punishment for instance. Mr. Namby was the 
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— of the clamour which caused its removal from the military 
e.”’ 


“It was a most unfair system,” said Mr. Rush. “ Why should unhap- 
py corporals be selected for punishment ?—they are often very meritorious 
men. 

“To be sure,” rejoined Mi. White. “I never saw the thing in that 
light before, though [ have given a good deal of attention to the subject. 
But the Penny wise Association hasits eye on the army, and my testimony 
will be a suitable climsx to the details which that body has already, with 
so great display of accuracy, research, and dispassionate reasoning, afford- 
ed to the public.” 

Here Mr. White finished his tumbler, and began to brew himself a 
fresh one. 

“ Yes, sir, a numerical majority settles every thing now. Look at our 
greatest man,” said Mr. White, smacking his lips—* what is he but the 
mouthpiece of a number of organized majorities ? and he is proud of be- 
ing so. Listento him! ‘Such aclass,’ says Mr. Cobweb, ‘is a large 

and powerful oue—you must attend to its wishes: another is clamorous 
—you must not turn a deaf ear.’ He leaves none out of his graod 
scheme but such as are too feeble to make themselves heard. That’s 
what I like him for.” | 

“ Nobedy ever heard of a majority being in favour of the wrong, did 
they?” John observed, interrogatively. i 

“That would be a contradiction in terms,” returned Mr. White. “ The 
majority makes it the right. When the majority is in favour of what is 
now termed crime, I shall be a criminal.” 

“ Right, sir,” said Mr. Barker. ‘It will be a great saving to the na- 
tion, too, for we shall then get rid of the cumbrous and costly machinery 
of law and justice, You see, when we're quit of this and the army, we 
shall have very little left to spend money on; and. i doubt not that, in 
time, Government may be made-lucrative, instead of expensive to the 
country, though I don’t exactly see at present how that is te be done.” 

“Oh, haleyon days !” exclaimed Mr. Rush, whose eyes, probably from 
inspiration, began to roll in his head, ‘‘ when the majority shall be advan- 
cing inthe onward march; when there shall neither be expense for law 
nor penalty for crime—neither charging nor giving in charge; when the 

judge’s wig and the truncheon of the policeman shall take their places 
beside the thumbscrew and the rack, as evidences of a defunct tyranny, 
leaving the enlightened and emancipated nation to wonder that such 
things could be.”’ 

“ We shali not have long to wait,” said Mr. White, confidently. 
will shortly be a new animal.” 

“ We shall require a new definition of him,” John remarked. “ Plato's 
won't do any longer.” 

“ He’s a progressing animal,” said Mr. Rush. 

“ He’s an animal governed by majorities,” said Mr. White. 

‘* He’s a deluded and conventional! animal,” said Mr. Barker. 

“ He’s a stupid animal when he won't drink,’’ wound up Mr. Paddi- 
combe. “ Fiil your glasses, gentlemen.” 

None of them manifested any reluctance to do this; and owing toa 
freak of Puddicombe, who had filled the water-jug with whiskey, their 
fine intellects shortly became clouded ; while Larkins and Dashwood 
making their appearance about this time, contributed by their incitement 
and example to hasten the distressing result. Nevertheless, inebriety, 
while it obscured, could not warp their constant minds; and Mr. Rush 
enlarged (though somewhat incoherently) on a plan he had conceived 
for annulling the centripetal! force, which he said was a vicious and op- 
pressive restriction, preventing our globe from progressing freely into 
space. Mr. Barker was persuaded of the expediency of shaving off his 
eyebrows, at the instigation of Puddicombe, who remarked that those 
embellishments were not of the slightest use, and, therefore, ought to be 
got rid of; and rising to carry the project in execution, he came in con- 
tact with Mr. Rush, who was on his legs explaining his theory, prostra- 
ting him under the table, where he remained a victim, as he asserted, to 
the law of gravity; which restriction did not, however, seem to extend 
to the spectators, for they “ laughed consumedly.” Mr. Barker's ope- 
ration on his eyebrows suggested to Dashwood a somewhat similar one 
on the face of Mr. White, who had fallen asleep with his head in the su- 

ar-basin ; and he immediately shaved off one half of that gentleman’s 

eard, leaving the other moiety in full luxuriance; while Larkins made 
amends for the loss by oruamenting him with a magnificent pair of corked 
moustachios, and afterwards painted his face very tastefully in imitation 
of an Indian warrior; Mr. White sleeping soundly till the operation was 
concluded, when he opened his eyes and laughed feebly, but approving- 
ly. At this juncture a messenger arrived from the newspaper-office in 
search of Mr. White, who had left word where he was to be found ; and 
it appeared from an interview which Puddicombe had with this emissary 
in the passage, that the leading article of The Commercial Patriot, which 
Was to appear next morning, was yet unwritten, as Mr. White generally- 
left it to the last moment, in case of any eventof public interest transpire 
ing on which he might dilate. Desiring the envoy to wait, Puddicombe 
returned to shake the editor into consciousness, but only eliciting a snore 
a an expletive; it was clearno article was forthcoming from Mr. 

ite. 

‘*Give me some paper,” said John; “I'll write one for him which 
shall astouish his subscribers.” 

“ Capital!” cried Puddicombe; “to be sure you shall. Make it 
strong, mind; pitch in something about the right divine, and praise the 
Emperor of Russia.” 

John sat down to his task, and while he was writing it occurred to the 
artistic mind of Puddicombe that Mr. Barker’s face, being naturally 
sombre, wanted lighting up; with a view to which improvement he af- 
fixed to his nose a cleft cork, at the end of which he stuck a number of 
lucifer matches; and these being ignited, had something the effect of a 
Catherine-wheel, shedding a blue glare on the physiogomy of Mr. Barker 
who took it quite as a matter of course and sat in gloomy majesty, as if 
he had been in the habit of wearing the machine. Afterwards Larkins 
tried to get him to fight Mr. Rush, but was obliged to relinquish the de- 

sign upon seeing that Mr. Rush must have encountered his opponent in a 
sitting posture, the while expressing his regret that they were “ too far 
gone forfun.’’ Then, in performance of some previous design, they heap- 
ed the table with a vast quantity of chips and other combastibles, which 
appeared to have been previously provided ; and, haviug drawn it into a 
line with the open window, placed Mr. White and his two friends in a 
row in rear of the pile. As soon asthe article was finished the messen- 
ger was despatched ; and Larkins, first clearing the room of his confeder- 
ates, approached the heap and ignited it, going out afterwards and lockin 
the door on the slumbering trio. Presently the sentry beneath was vam | 
to shout “ fire !’? and the barrack-engine was manned and brought to the 
spot with a celerity that could only be accounted for on the supposition 

tit had been prepared beforehand. The glare flashed on the walls 
and windows of the room, giving all the appearance of an incipient con- 
flagration ; the men, assisted by the late members of the grog party, 
worked vigorously at the engine ; while Paddicombe, holding the pipe, 
directed a stream of water on the three hapless occupants, who were in- 
visible from beneath, the room being an upper one. This had the effect 
of rousing Mr. White and Mr. Barker, who rushed tothe window drip- 
ping like river-gods,—the one with his painted face rather smeared, the 
other with the extinct firework still on his nose, apparently with the in- 
tention of jumping out, but they were met by a well-directed stream 
from the pipe that speedily prostrated them; and all symptoms of fire 
having disappeared, Puddicombe descended from his position on the en- 
gine, directing (accidentally, of course) the last jet of water on Plodde, 
who had just appeared at the next window in his night-gear to see what 
the disturbance was about. 

On returning to the scene of the conflagration, they found the three 
gentlemen so much restored by their bath as to be able to get, with 
some assistance, to the barrack-gate, where Mr. Rush was so far recoy- 
ered as to insist on shaking hands with the sentry, and gave that astonish- 
ed official as hospitable invitation to come and see him whenever he felt 
disposed. Mr. Lewis White managed to get home, where the first thing 
he did on returning to consciousness next morning was to call for the pa- 
per. and shortly afterwards to tear his hairin a frantic manner. Mr. 

tush also got safe to bed ; but Mr. Barker having attempted to undress 
bimself in the street, under the impression that he was in his own bed- 
room, was seized by an oppressor in the shape ofa policeman, and placed 

in durance for the night. 
CHAPTER XXvV. 


“Ah, my merchant prince,” said bis faithful ally, Mrs. Frank Lawless, 
to John, when he appeared next day to report progress, “ how are cot- 
tons to-day? You went, you saw, and, I doubt not, have conquered your 
uncle in the right Cwsarean fashion. Why, come here—positively there 
are a couple of crow’s feet in the corners of your eyes since yesterday ! 
—Oare is beginning to set his mark on you. You really look a little fag- 
ged this morning.” 

“No wonder,” returned John, casting himself languidly into an arm- 
chair. “I have but adim and confused recollection of going to bed 
last night; kept on dreaming that the devil was making punch in my 
skull, and woke with a splitting headache.” 


“ Man 





left off all those vulgar debaucheries—they are only fit for sons of clay, 
like some of yoar scampish comrades, who have no ideas to drown.” 

“Oh, but ‘twas in the performance of a solemn duty last night—we 
had some foes to intoxicate ; and we avenged ourselves, like the warriors 
of Odin, by filling the heads of our enemies with strongdrink. But they 
imbibed wonderfully: and my seedy condition proclaims that afew more 
such victories would undo me. In fact, they'd have floored us all ia fair 
drinking, so we were forced to betake ourselves to stratagem.” 

Here he gave Mrs. Lawless an account of their last night’s proceedings, 
which mightily diverted his listener. 

“* Why, this Mr. Paddicombe must be quite alow comedy genius,” she 
remarked. ‘ But suppose these unhappy persons should make reprisals 
on you? If they were to confide their sorrows to some redresser of 
wrongs—the colonel, for instance—you might tind yourself in a scrape.” 

“Oh, hang them, they'll scarcely do that for their own sakes. A dis- 
closure would not enhance the dignity of their position as leaders of the 

ple.” 

“Well, never mind them,”’ said Mrs. Lawless, settlin 
fortably on the sofa. “Come andsit by me. I want to 
your visit.” 

John shifted his seat in compliance with her desire; and with a mourn- 
ful shake of the head began to give her an account of the impressions 
produced on him by his uncle’s conversation. For he had nothing satis. 
tactory to relate, only his conviction of the futility of trying to carry out 
Mrs. Lawless’s ingenious hint, and his belief that, to become of any use 
to Mr. Faunce, he must not only prune his better feelings, but root 
them up altogether. But to his surprise he met with no sympathy from 
his listener. 

“Never mind the better feelings, John,” said she, laughing. “We 
must give them up fora time, I fear: in truth, they are rather out of date, 
aud will be obstacles to your success in fashionable, as well as in com- 
mercial, life. You are at present much too romantic and impressionable 
to get on in the world, and I really think a course of worldliness may do 
= good; but it by no means follows that you are to become either a 

ear or an icicle.” 

These sentiments explained to our hero the cause of a certain want of 
sympathy that he had always been sensible of between himself and Mrs. 
Lawless. He internally pronounced her deficient in heart ; and, there- 
tore, however amusing or clever she might be, still, according to his ideas, 
she was no trae woman. But this perception of her character was but 
dim and vague, for he had scarce begun to analyze as yet, and was ages 
off the facalty generalizing his discoveries: aad she, seeing the effect 
of her speech, was beginning with her asual tact to make him lose sight 
of even this slender clae, when Miss Swallowater and her niece were 
announced. 

“‘Why didu’t the stupid creature say ‘ Notat home?” whispered Mrs. 
Lawless, in a tone of vexation, to Johu, as she rose to receive her visi- 
tors. Miss Swallowater entered first, with her usual self-possession, 
simply nodding to Mrs. Lawless, who received her with the most elabo- 
rate puliteness, and seemed to delight in showering on her small courte- 
sies, such as she well knew would be despised by the object of them, 
Jokn had frequently remarked that other women seemed to grow more 
feminine in Miss Swallowater’s company from mere force of contrast ; 
and Mrs. Lawlessintuitively took advantage of this to enhance her fascina- 
tions. 

There was a sort of quiet superiority in the air with which the latter 
addressed Miss Gay, while her manner towards John seemed at the same 
time to imply not merely partiality, but the existence of some secret un- 
derstanding between them. This did not fail to strike the young lady, 
who had resolyed on paying the visit in order to ascertain the extent of 
John’s acquaintance with Mrs. Lawless, to whose influence she attributed 
his frequeutly insubordinate conduct of late. She had some difficulty in 
persuading her aunt to come with her, for that lady seldom condescended 
to pay morning visits, and when she did it was in a gentlemanly, busi- 
ness-like sort of a way. [t made no difference to her whether the per- 
son she wanted to see was of her own or the other sex, married or single ; 
and many a scientific bachelor had been astonished at her sudden inva- 
sion of his privacy. On the present occasion she betook herself to a 
bookcase, in front of which she walked up and down with her hands be- 
hind her, as if under the tails of an imaginary coat, reading the titles of 
the books till she found one that suited her, when she took it down, and 
remaining in a standing position with her back to the company, proc eed- 
ed to peruse it. 

As for John, he, like Captain Macheath, devoutly wished either dear 
charmer away; but not having yet recovered from his indignation at Miss 
Gay’s preference of Lothaire on the previous evening, he preserved to- 
wards her a calm and injured demeanour, which Mrs. Lawless (attribut- 
ing it to awish to propitiate herself) noticed with much and not altogether 
suppressed exultation. He had risen from his seat beside her at the en- 
trance of the visitors, and now stood leaning against the chimney-piece 
in an attitude that shewed him quite at home in the house. 

“ Don’t be impatient,”’ said Mrs. Lawless to him: “ we’ll resume the 
subject by and bye. We were discussing some little private matters 
when you came in’ (turning to Miss Gay with an explanatory air and the 
blandest smile in the world). ‘He does me the honour to take a little 
advice from me sometimes.” 

‘“‘Couldn’t do better, I’m sure,’’ said Miss Gay, with a toss of her head. 
“ your experience as an adviser of young men must make you as good as 
a mother to him.” 

‘‘ Very nearly, my dear,” returned Mrs. Lawless, as affectionately as if 
Lavinia had been paying her acompliment: “he’s very young, you know, 
and might possibly mistake impudence for frankuess, and vulgarity for 
ease, did L not occasionally interpose a caation.”’ 

Miss Gay was greatly nettled, both at the inuendo and this confirmation 
of her suspicions, and seemed for a moment to meditate a personal assault 
upou Mrs. Lalwess. John was not sorry to see the thrust of her wily op- 
ponent take effect, but feeling it awkward toremain in the character of a 
disputed territory, and seeing that he had nothing to gain by the conflict, 
withdrew to the window, leaving them to fight itout. Thither, however, 
Miss Gay, under pretence of examining a flower, speedily followed him: 
taking advantage of a cessation of hostilities consequent onsome laudato- 
ry criticism made by Miss Swallowater on the book she had seized, the 
title of which was The Hour and the Woman, to which Mrs. Lawless was 
obliged in courtesy to listen and reply. 

‘*What was the matter with you last night?” said Lavinia, in her most 
insinuating undertone to our hero. ‘ You looked dreadfully cross when 
you went away.” 

“Did 1?” quoth John, with what he flattered himself was a look of 
lofty indiffereace; “you are very kind to trouble yourself about my 
looks.” 

“And I’m sure I did nothing to offend you,” pursued Miss Gay. 

“Oh, no!” replied Joho, with the same dignity as before. ‘Of course 
you're at perfect Jiberty to do as you please: there’s not the slightest ne- 
cessity for treating me with any politeness or consideration.” 

“« Perverse creature!” said Miss Gay, taking a tlower from a vase near, 
and sticking it in the perverse creature’s buttonhole. ‘Turn round while 
I fasten it with a pin.” 

“Thank you—much obliged—but I beg you won't trouble yourself,” 
replied John, with the air of Othello, thongh he was satisfied he display- 
ed remarkable calmness and self-possession. 

She had never found him so obstinate before, for he generally relented 
at a soft look or a speech like the toregoing; bat he had been meditating 
rebelliov for some time, and was now resolved tu be inexorably distant 
and indifferent, steeling himself against the soft, sidelong looks shot from 
beneath her curls, the silken rustlings produced by the arrangement of 
her shawl and dress in more bewitching folds, and defying even the Cir- 
cean blandishment ot a tap on the arm from her parasol. He felt, however, 
that the unequal conflict was not to be sustained much longer, when a 
voice that he knew fell upon his ear, from outside the garden-gate, 

“No 57,” it said; “ Mr. Lawless—voted fur the enemy last time, but 
put down as doubtful. Come along, sir, perhaps he may find our advyo- 
cacy of truth and the cause of mankind irresistible.” 

So saying, Mr. Rush opened the gate and advanced towards the house, 
followed, much to John’s surprise, - Mr. Barker and Richard Faunce. 
Neither of the two regenerators showed any symptoms of last night's rev- 
elry—except the absence ef Mr. Barker’s eyebrows, and an increased 
fishiness in the expression of the eyes they had formerly shaded. 

At their knock Mrs. Lawless turned to inquire of John who the visit- 
ors were, and hearing that his uncle was oue of them, immediately de- 
sired them to be shewn in. Accordingly they entered the room, Mr. 
Faunce first, who gazed on the assemblage as Macbeth probably did on 
unexpectedly meeting the witches ; then followed Mr. Rush, close on his 
patron’s heels, and looking around with his usual lively assurance, prepa- 
red for any society he might fall into; lastly, Mr. Barker, who gazed into 
vacuity, as was customary with him, apparently not perceiving any body. 

John presented his uncle to Mrs. Lawless, who received him with mar- 
ked atteation, and made him seat himself at her side; and, faithful to 
John’s interests, she began immediately, in a confidentiai tone, to enlarge 
on his merits. 


herself com- 
ear all about 





“Expect no pity from me,” said Mre. Lawless. “I thought you had 


She was so pleased to make the acquaintance of a relation of one so 
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universally a favourite—so agreeable, so original, so clever; 

Faunce must be proud of his nephew ?” i surely Mr. 

Mr. Faunce “ had not seen much of him as yet, and had no right to be 
proud of another's merits,” 

“Good heavens! John was quite a pet of hers—surely Mr. Faunce 
must have already perceived that he possessed the qualities necessary to 
make his way in the world ?”’ 

“Why, yes; he saw that John wrote a good hand, and understood he 
was also a ready accountant—so far it was all very well.” 

“ Writes a good hand—a ready accountant!" repeated Mrs. Lawless 
inwardly, glancing at the object of these encomiums. “John was right 
about his uncle; the man’s a stone, a very pebble.”’ 

“ | thought there was a gentleman living here,” said Mr. Faunce, pre- 
sently. “ We came on business.” 

* We should be glad to see Mr. Lawless for a minute, ma'am,” said 
Mr Rash; “ just a little matter of ceremony.” 

Mrs. Lawless rang the bell and sent for him. 

“ Anything of consequence?” she inquired. 

“Only toask him for his vote in the cause of freedom and enlightenment,” 
replied Mr. Rush. “ You have heard, doubtless, of the vacancy that 
has occurred in the representation of the borough. I hope you see your 
future representative in Mr, Faunce—a gentleman who, whether estima. 
ted by his property or his principles, is entitled to the suffrages of al! free 
electors.” 

This was Mr. Rush’s formula which he used thoughout the day. 

Mr. Lawless entered in gardening costume. 

“My dear,” said his wife, “‘ Mr Faunce—the uncle of our Mr Faunce— 
is come to ask for your vote.” 

Now Mr. Lawless had been, when last required to exercise the right 
of franchise, a high Tory, and seeing by his wife’s look and tone that she 
expected him to vations the partizan of Mr Faunce, he ventured to draw 
the inference that this gentleman was of that way of thinking in politics; 
so he forthwith began to express the great pleasure he had always ex. 
perienced in voting for the staunch supporters of Church, State, and Con. 
sitution, and wae going on to add something in praise of the aristocracy 
and ancient institutions in general, when Mr. Rush, after fidgeting about 
on his chair, interrupted him,— 

“ Ahem! I know what you were going to say, sir! You were goin 
to say that these things once commanded the respect of anenlightenel 
Europe ; at that time the structures you speak of were all very well, 
forming an agreeable shade for the weak eyes of our ancestors. Butnow 
that we are able to bear the day-light, you will give your support 
gladly to one who will aid in repealing what I may call the moral win. 
dow-tax.”’ 

This was not at all what Mr. Lawless had meant to say; he was extreme. 
ly astonished at the turn given to his remarks, and was getting quite 
bothered, when his wife came to his assistance. 

“ It is not to the politician that Mr. Lawless gives his vote, but to the 
friend of our friend,” said she, giving John all the consequence she could 
in his uncle’s eyes. : 

Mr. Lawless would be most happy, he said; but wouldn’t it look a lit- 
tle strange after the very decided part he took last election, when he had 
been made to go about all over blue ribbands, and had been otherwise so 
conspicuous in his Conservatism as to suffer much contumely aud several 
small outrages from the opposite party? But Mr. Rush set him at 
once at ease on this score, by satisfying him that any attempt at con- 
sistency in politics would not only render him singular, but positively 
absurd. 

“ None of us, even the most far sighted, knuw where we shall be next 
year,” said he ; “ we are not directing events, but floating with them; 
and just see whither they have borae us already. Why, it’s like a dream 
sir. Just fancy one of your last century Tories coming out of his grave 
—one of your hard headed bigots, who believed that there were certain 
people distinguished by certain titles to whom he ought to look up, and 
others, forsooth, on whom he had a right to look down—let him come to 
us in his court dress and his exploded Toryism, and we'll tell him thereis 
only one direction for a rational creature to look in, and that’s forward— 
straight-a-head as far as he can see, or further. Well, sir, just as muchis 
that unhappy fossil would be out of place now, we, comparatively en- 
lightened as we are, may be next year, fur we are progressing in an inde- 
finitely increasing ratio. We can’t be hampered with principles, sir, or 
consistency, or anything of that sort ; we have a rattling breeze; we've 
thrown our guns overboard to scud, and the compass is only an encum 
brance.”’ : 

By a repetition of the like convincing imagery, and afterwards adduc- 
ing as examples some of the many great men who quitting, a falling edifice, 
in imitation (as Mr. Rush said) of that sagacious animal the rat,have prov- 
ed themselves perfectly free from all restraint of precedent and principle, 
he satisfied Mr. Lawless in five minutes that his sudden change would be 
not only quite in the common course of things, but would stamp him as2 
bold reasoner who thought for himeelf. 

While this argument lasted Miss Swallowater had addressed herse\l 
to Richard Faunce, to whom she was quite a stranger. After expressing 
her conviction that be would worthily uphold the great cause he represen- 
ted (taking it for granted he would be elected), she besought his attention 
to a course of political conduct which would not only entitle him to the 
ame due to the supporter of truth and justice, but would moreover, 
cause him to be remembered by posterity as the originator of a new fea- 
ture in legislation. It would also have the contingent advantage of se- 
curing him the support of a large and powerful, but too-long neglected, 
section of the community ; a section which, though acknowledged to pos- 
sess great powers of oratory, had hitherto frittered them away in curtain 
lectures and the like feeble and desultory efforts at power. Mr. Faunce 
thought her decidedly insane; however, he had made up his mind wher 
he set out canvassing to be as urbane as possible; and, therefore, looked 
tolerably attentive, pretending to listen while she expounded a scheme 
for the admission of female representatives into parliament,, with a few 
hints for his guidance in advocating the measure. ; say 

Mr. Barker observed that he thought all the conventional distinctions 
of sex superfluous and absurd, “ In fact,” said the philosopher, “ I don’t 
see the good of women at all.” ; 

“Except for the propagation of workers,” said Mr. Rush, who had 
just secured Mr. Lawless’s vote. 

Mr. Barker allowed them some small merit on this score, but thought 
nevertheloss, some simpler method might have been devised. He atter- 
wards admitted to Mr. Rush that, considering she was a woman, and 
might, consequently, be expected to be encrusted with conventionalities, 
Miss Swallowater appeared to have acquired a happy way of combating 
delusions. 

Meanwhile Lavinia had begun again to cast her spells over our hero with 
more success than before. First, she tried the old ones over again ; but 
finding him still implacable and proof against the ordinary wiles, she first 
postal, and then a tear appeared. John thought it proceeded from a solt 
and penitent heart, whereas it was all wounded vanity and vexation of 
spirit. However, the pearly drop was a drop too much for him. Poor 
girl! he had never seen her shew so much feeling before, except once, 
when her pvodle’s tail was squeezed in the door; she was, doubtless, 
very sorry; ’t was only her high spirits that made her teaze him. 5°? 
when she dexterously threw in aslighting remark about Lothaire, he 
came round with marvellous facility; and just as his uncle was rising ‘? 
depart had quite made it up with her. : 

Mr. Rash, hitherto too busy to speak to John, now sidled up to him 
and hinted that he had better accompany his uncle. 

“ My friends rather disdain the little social compliances that are mm” 
necessary than sound principles to gain the suffrages of some peo)” 
Your fashionable exterior, sir, will supply the want exactly; in cai 
vassing, we must humour frivolity, as well as the other forms of ecce™ 
tricity.” f : th 

John did not feel much partiality for their society, but it afforded “4 
means of escaping the certainty of offending one or other of his fair frien’s 
If he went away with Miss Swallowater and her niece, he would ru! 
headlong on the rocks of Mrs. Lawless’s resentment ; if he staid with 
he would fall into the Charybdis of Miss Gay's displeasure, So he le 
the house with his uucle. 
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CONTINUATION OF THE JOURNAL OF MARY POWELL. 
Resumed from the Albion of August 25. 


We almost thought that this clever composition terminated with the last extrac & 


though apparently incomplete. It reappears, however, in the September number of the 
London Magazine from which we take it, and is too good to be neglected, although this 
mode of serving it up atintervals may notbe very satisfactory to readers.—Ed. Alb. 


Aug. 1st.—Mr. Agnew sayed to me this morning, somewhat gravelier 
“TL observe, cousin, you seem to consider yourselfe the victim of circum 
stances.”’ ‘“‘Andam I not?” I replied. ‘ No,” he answered, ns oom 
stance is a false god, unrecognised by the Christian, who contemns 5'N» 
though a stubborn yet a profitable seryant.”—“ That may alle be very 
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” “ rand, but very feasible, for a 
grand for a man to doe, J em a A yo oun er shall Se Griven 
woman as well as a man, 4 r. Agnew, “ and eS weieh 
to the wall alle our lives, unless we have this victorious struggle as 
circumstances. I seldom allade, cousin, to yours which are — tti “ 

i for me to meddle with; and yet I hardlie feel jastified ¢ oar 1s 
soe many opportunities escape. Do | offeud? or may [ go on ao “A 
think, then, how volaptarilie you have placed yourself in your dots 

uncomfortable situation. The tree cannot resist y® graduall growth of y it 
moss upon it; but you might anie day, anie hour, have freed rhe 
from the equallie graduall formation of y® net that has enclosed you 4 * ; 
You entered too hastilie into your firste—nay, let that sel ey rth “4 
shorts a triall of your new home before you became dicgus eed i x . 
Admit it to have been dull, even unhealthfalle, were you justi ' “me or. 
saking it ata morth’s end? But your husband gave you leave of absence 
h obtayned on false pretences.—When you found them to be false, 
— oan _ have cleared yourself to him of knowledge of ye deceit? 
Then your leave, soe obtayned, expired—shoulde you uot — —— 
then ?—Yoar bealth and spiritts were recruited ; your husband wro 5e- 
claim you—shoulde you not havereturnedthen? He rovided an escort, 
whom your father beat and drove away.—If you had insisted on going to 
our husband, might you not have gone then? Oh, cousin, you dare not 
‘ook up to heaven and say you have been y¢ victim of circumstances. 

I non no answer ; os felt much moven, and very angrie. I sayd, 
‘If 1 wished to goe back, Mr. Milton would not receive me now. 

“Will you try 1” sayd Roger, “ Will you but let me try! Will you let 
me write to him!” 

; say “ Yes,’’—Insteade, I answered “ No. 

un ete an end,” cried he sharplie. ‘Had you made but one 
fayre triall, whether successfulle or noe, I could have been satisfied—no, 
not satisfied, bat { would have esteemed you, coulde have taken your 

t. And as it is, the os I say just now, perhaps the better. Forgive 

aving spoken atalle. 
Se cheunde, | heard him say to Rose of me, “I verilie believe 
there is nothing in her on which to make a permanent impression. [ 
verilie think she loves everie one of those long curls of hers more than she 
ves Mr. Milton.” ‘ 
oC Note :—1 will cut them two inches shorter to-night. And they will 
grow ail ye faster.) : 

.. . +» Ub, my sad heart, Roger Agnew hath pierced you at last. 

I was moved, more than he thought, by what he had said in y® morning, 
and, in writing down y¢ beadsof his speech, to kill time, a kind of reseut- 
menta myself came over me, unlike to what I had ever felt before; in 
spite of my folly about my curls. Seeking for some trifle in a bag that 
had not been shaken out since I broughtit from London, out tumbled a 
key with curious wards—I knew it at once for one that belonged to a 
certayn algum-wood casket Mr. Milton had recourse to dailie, because he 
kept small change init; and I knew not I had brought it away! ’T was 
worked in grotesque, the casket, by Benvenato, tor C.ement the Seventh, 
who fur some reason woulde not have it; and soe it came somehow to 
Clementillo, who gave it to Mr. Milton Thought [, how uncomfortable 
the loss of this key must have made him! he must have needed it a bun- 
dred times ! even if he hath bought a new casket, I will for he habituallie 
goes agayn and agayn to y@ old one, aud then he remembers ‘hat _he lost 
y® key the same day that he lost his wife. I heartilie wish he had it back. 
Ah, but he feels not the one loss as he feels the other. Nay, but it is as 
well that one of them, tho’ y@ lesser, shoulde be repaired. ’Twill shew 
signe of grace, my thinking of him, and may open ye way, if God wills, 
to some interchange of kinduess, however fleeting. 

Soe I sought out Mc. Agnew, tapping at his studdy doore. He sayd, 
«Com» in,” drylie enoughe ; and there were he and Rose reading a letter. 
I sayd, “| want you to write for me to Mr. Miltou.” He gave a sour 
look, as much as to say he disliked ye olfice; which threw me back as 
’twere; be having soe lately proposed it himself. Rose's eyes, however, 
dilated with sweete pleasure, as she lookt from one to y® other of us. 

“ Well,—I fear ’tis too late,” sayd he at length reluctantlie, 1 mighte al- 
most say grafflie,—‘ what am | to write?” 

“To tel bim IL have this key,” | made answer faltering. 

“ That key!” cried he. 

“ Yes, the key of his algam wood casket, which I knew not I had, and 
which | thiok he must miss dailie.” 

He lookt at me with y® utmost impatience. 
sayd.” 

“ Yes, alle,” I sayd trembling. 

“ And have you uothing more to tell him ?” sayd he. 

“ No—” after a pause, [replyed. Rose’s countenance fell. 

“ Then you must ask some one else to write for you, Mrs Milton,” 
burste forthe Roger Agnew, * unless you choose to write for yourself. I 
have neither part nor lot in it.’’ 

I burste forthe into teares. 

—‘‘ No, Rose, no,” repeated Mr Agnew, putting aside his wife who woulde 
have iu‘erceded for me,—*‘* her teares have noe effect on me now—they 
proceed, not from a contrite heart, they are y® tears of a child that can- 
not brvok to be chiidden for the way wardnesse in which it persists.” 

“You doe me wrong everie way,” | sayd; ‘‘I came to you willing 
and desirous to doe what you yourselfe woulde, this morning, have had 
me doe.” 

“ But in how strange a way!” criedhe. ‘At atime when anie renew- 
al of your intercourse requires to be conducted with ye utmost delicacy, 
and even with more show of concession on your part than an hour ago, L 
should have deemed needfulle,—to propose an abrupt, trivial communi- 
cation about an old key !” 

“‘Jtneeded not to have beene abrupt,” I sayd, “nor yet trivial; for I 
meant it to have beene exprest kindlie.”’ 

“ You said not that before,”’ answered he. 

“ Because you gave me not time.—Because you chid me and frightened 
me.” 

He stood silent, some while, upon this; grave, yet softer, and mechan- 
icallie playing with y® key, which he had takea from my hand. Ruse 
looking in his face anxiouslie. At lengthe, to disturbe his reverie, she 
playfully tooke it from him, saying, in school-girl phrase. 

“ Tals is the key of the kingdom!” 

“Of the kingdom of heaven, it might be !" exclaimed Roger, “ if we 
knew how to useitarighte! If we knew but how w fit it to ye wards 
of Milton 8 heart !—there’s the difficultie - » a@greater one, poor 
Moil, 3 you know ; for hithertoe, alle y® reluctance bas been on your 

t. Butnow .. . 

“ What now ?’’ I anxiously ask’t. 

“We were talking of you but as you rejoyned us,” said Mr. Agnew, 
‘and I was telling Rose that hithertoe I had considered the onlie obsta. 
cle to a reavion arose from a false impression of your own, that Mr. Mil- 
ton coulde not make you happy. But now I[ have been led to y® conclu- 
sion that you cannot make Aim soe, which increases the difficultie.” 

Afiera pause, I sayd, ‘‘ What makes you think soe ?” 

‘‘ You and he have made me think sve,” he replyed. ‘ First for your 
self, dear Moli, putting aside for a time the consideration of your youth, 
beauty, frankneese, mirthfullenesse, aud a certayn girlish drollerie and 
mischiete that are all very well in fitting time aud place,—what remains 
in you for a mivd like John Milton’s to repose upon ? what stabilitie ? 
what sympathie ? what steadfast principle ! You take noe pains to ap- 
a and relish his favourite pursuits; you care not for his wounded 

eelings, you consult not nis interests, anie more than your owne duty. 
Now. 1s such the character to make Milton happy 2” 

“ No one can answer that but himself,” Lreplyed, deeplie mortyfide. 

“ Well,—he has answered it,” sayd Mr. Agnew, taking up y® letter he 
and Rose had beeue reading when I interrupted them. “You must 
know, cousin, that his and my close friendship hath beene a good deal 
interrupted by this matter. ’Twas under my roof you met. Rose had 
imparted to me much of her earlie interest in you. [ fancied you had 
good dispositions which, under masterlic trayning, would ripen iu\o noble 
principles; and therefore promoted your marriage as far as my interest with 
your father had weight. Lown I was surprised at bis easilie obtayned 
consent . . but, that you, once domesticated with such a man as 
Johu Milton, shouid find your home uninteresting, your affections free to 
stray back to your owne family, was what [ bad never contemplated.’ 

Here | made a show of taking the letter, but be held it back. 

** No, Moll, you disappoiated us everie way Aud, fora time, Rose 
and I were ashamed, for you rather than of you, that we left noe means 
negiected of trying to preserve your place in your husband’s regard. But 
you did not bear us out ; and then he beganne to take it amisse that we 
upheld you. Sos then, aftersoma warm and cold words, our correspond- 
b= languished ; and hath but now beene renewed.” s 
os death of oar baby’? most kind condolence,” interrupted Rose, ‘‘ on 


** Yes, most kindlie, most nob] ” 2 46 
ohes> coats yY exXprest,” sayd Mr. Agnew ; ‘‘ but 

And then, after this long preamble, he offered the letter, ye begin- 
ning of which, tho’ doubtiesse weil enough, I Piha i pl ae ea: 
tient to reach ye latter part; whereiu I found myself spoken of soe bit 
terl'«, 6» harshlie, as that I too plainly saw R ger Agnew had not beene 
beside ye mark when he decided [ could never make Mr. Milton happy. 


” 


** And is that alle ?”” he 


Payned and wounded feeling made me lay aside ye letter without prof- 
fering another word, and retreat without soe much as a sigh ora sob into 
mine own chamber ; but noe longer could ye restraynt be maintained. 
I fellto weeping soe passionatelie that Rose prayed to come in, and con- 
doled with me,and advised me, sve as that at length my weeping bated, 
and I promised toreturn below when I shoulde have bathed mine eyes and 
cumntbed my hair; but I have not gone down yet. 





Bed time.—I think I shall send to father to have me home at yé@ begin- 
ning of next week. Rose needes me not, now ; and it cannot be plea- 
sant to Mr. Agnew to see my sorrowfulle face about ye house. His re- 
proofe and my husband’s together bave riven my heart ; I think I shall 
never laugh agayn, nor smile but after a piteous sorte ; and soe people 
will cease to love me, for there is nothing in me of a graver kind to draw 
om affection ; and soe I shall lead a moping life unto ye end of my 
ayes. 

7 Luckilie for me, Rose hath much sewing to doe ; for she hath under- 
taken with great energie her labours for y® poore, and consequentlie 
spends less time in her kusband’s staddy ; and, as [ help her to y¢ best 
of my means, my sewing hides my lack of talking, and Mr. Agnew reads 
to us such books as he deems entertayning ; yet, half ye time, I hear not 
what he reads. Still, I did not deeme so much amusement could have 
beene found in books; and there are some of his, that, if not soe cum- 
brous, I woulde fain borrow. 

‘riday.—I have made up my mind now, that I never shall see Mr. Mil. 
ton niore ; and am resolved to submitt to it without another tear. 

Rose sayd, this morning, she was glad to see me more composed ; and 
soe am I; but never was more miserable. 





Saturday night.—Mr. Aguew’s religious services at ye end of the week 
have alwaye more than usuall matter and meaninge inthem. They are 
neither so drowsy as those I have beene for manie years accustomed to at 
home, nor soe wearisome as to_reminud me of y® Paritans. Were there 
manie such as hein our church, soe faithfalle, fervent, and thoughtfulle, 
methinks there would be fewer schismaticks ; but still there woulde be 
some, because there are alwaies some that like to be ye uppermost. 

- . + To-nighte, Mr. Agnew’s prayers went straight to my heart ; 
and I privilie taraed sandrie of his generall petitions into particular ones, 
for myselfand Robin, and also for Mr. Milton. This gave such unwonted 
relief, that since | eutered into my closet, I have repeated the same partic- 
ularlie ; one request seeming to grow vat of another, till remained I 
a how long on my kuees, and will bend them yet agayn, ere I go 
to . 

How sweetlie ye moon shines through my casement to-night! I am 
almost avised to accede to Rose's request of staying here to y¢ end of the 
month :—everie thing here is soe peacefulle; and Forest Hill is dull, now 
Robin is away. 





Sunday evening-—How blessed a sabbath !—Can it be, that I thought, 
onlie two days back, [ shoulde never know peace agayn! Joy I may 
not, bat peace [can anddoe. And yet nought hath amended ye unforta- 
nate condition of mine affairs; but a different coloariag is caste upon 
thein—the Lord grant that it may last! How hath it come soe, aud how 
may itbe preserved? This morn, whenI awoke, twas witha sense of 
relief such as we have when we miss some wearying bodilie payn; a 
feeling as though I had beene forgiven, yet not by Mr. Milton, forl knew 
he had not forgiven me. Then, it mast be, [ was forgiven by God ; and 
why? I haddone nothing to get his lorgivenesse, only presumed on his 
mercy to ask manie things | had uoe rightto expect. And yetI felt I was 
forgiven. Why then mighte not Mr. Milton some day forgive me? 
Should y¢ debt of ten thousand talents be cancelled, and not y® debtof a 
handred pence? Then [ thought on that same word, talents; and con- 
sidered, had I ten, or even one? Decided to consider it at leisure, more 
closelie, and to make over to God benceforthe, be they ten, or be it one. 
Then, dressed with much composure, and went down to breakfast. 

Having remarked that Mr. Aguew and Rose atfected not companie on 
this day, spent it chiefly by myself, except at cuurch and meal times. 
partlie in my chamber, partlie in y® garden bowre by the bee-hives. 
Made manie resolatious, which, in church, I converted into prayers and 
promises. Hence, my holy peace. 

Monday.—Rose proposed, this morning, we should resume our studdies. 
Felt loath tocomply, butdid soe neverthelesse, and afterwards we walked 
manie miles to visit some poor folk. This evening Mr. Agnew read 
us y® prologue to the Canterbury Tales. How litelike are y® portrait- 
ures! I mind me that Mr. Milton shewed me y® Talbot Inn, that day 
we crossed the river with Mr. Marvell. 





Tuesday.—How heartilie do [ wish I had never read that same letter ! 
—or rather that it had never beene written. Thus it is, even with our 
wishes. We think ourselves reasonable in wishing some small thing were 
otherwise, which it were as impossible to alter as some great thing. Ne- 
verthelesse [ cannot help fretting over ye remembrance of that part 
wherein he spake such bitter things of my ‘‘ most ungoverned passion for 
revellings and janketings.” Sure, he would not call my life too merrie 
now, could he see me lying wakefulle on my bed, could he see me pre- 
venting y° moroing watch, could he see me at my prayers, at my books, 
at my needle. . . He shall find he hath judged too hardlie of 
poor Moll, even yet. 


Wednesday.—Took a cold dinner in a basket with us to-day, and ate our 
rusticall repast on y skirt of a wood,,where we could see y® squirrels 
at theire gambols. Mr. Agnew lay on y@ grass, and Rose took out her 
knitting, whereat he langht, and sayd she was Jike y Dutch women, 
that must knit, whether mourniog or feasting, and even on y® Sabbath, 
Having laughed her out of her work, he drew forth Mr. George Herbert's 
poems, and read us a strayn which pleased Rose and me soe much that, 
I shallcopy it herein, to nave always by me. 


“ How fresh, oh Lord; how sweet and clean 
Are thy returns! e’en as y® flowers in spring, 
To which, beside their owne demesne, 

The late pent froets tributes of pleasure bring. 
Grief melts away like snow in May, 
As if there were noe such cold thing. 


Who would have thought my shrivelled heart 
Woulde have recovered greenness ? it was gone 
Quite underground, as flowers depart 

Tosee their mother root, whem they have blown, 
Where they together, alle ye hard weather, 
Dead to the world, keep house alone. 


These are thy wonders, Lord of power ! 
Killing and quickening, bringing down to hell 
And up to heaven, in an hour, 

Making a chiming of a passing bell. 

We say amiss ‘ this or that is;’ 

Thy word is alle, if we could spell. 


Oh that I once past changing were! 

Fast in thy Paradise, where no flowers can wither ; 
Manie a spring I shoot up faire, 

Offering at heaven, growing and groaning thither, 
Nor doth my flower want a spring shower, 

My sins and I joyning together 


But while I grow in a straight line, 

Suill upwards bent, as if heaven were my own, 
Thy anger comes, and I decline.— 

What trost to that?) What poleisnoty zone 
Where alle things burn, when thou dost turn, 
And ye least frown of thine is shewn ? 


And now, in age, I bud agayn, 

After so manie deaths, [ bud and write, 
l once more smell thedew and rain 

And relish versing! Ob my onlie light! 
It cannot be that 1 am he 

On whom thy tempests fell alle night? 


These are thy wonders, Lord of love, 

To make us see we are but flowers that glide, 
Which, when we once can feel and prove, 
Thou hast a garden for us where to bide. 

Who would be more, swelling theic store, 
Forfeit their Paradise by theire pride.” 


Thursday.—¥ather sent over Diggory with a letter for me from deare 
Robin: alsoe, to ask when I was miuded to return home, as mother wants 
to goe to Sandford. Fixed the week after next; but Rose says I must be 
here agayne at y@ apple-gathering. Answered Robin’s letter. He look- 
eth not for choyce of fiue words; nor noteth an error here und there in 
y® spelling. 





A LESSON FOR AMATEURS. 


Tue Roya Itatran Orpena—Covrt or Bankruptcy, Basinesxaty 
stREET, Serr. 6.—In the Bankruptcy of Edward Thomas Delafield. 


This being the day appointed for the last examination of the bankrupt 
the court was crowded tu excess by members of the theatrical profes- 
sion—singers, dancers, actors, dressers, scene-shifters, s penters, 
&c. Owing to the smallness of the apartment, the heat of the weather, 
and insufficient ventilation, the professional gentlemen engaged in the 
case found it almost impossible to discharge their duties, and, but for the 
kindness of the commissioner, the reporter could scarcely have obtained 
standing room. There has seldom been so strung a muster of the fair 
sex in Basinghall street, but the crushing they sustained, and the barren 
prospect of a dividend, will, no doubt, deter many from making a second 
appearance there. 

The bankrupt was described as formerly of Castle street, Long-acre, 
but now or late of Mivart’s Hotel, Brook street, Grosvenor-square, and 
Willow-bank, Fulham, brewer. 

Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Espin are solicitors to the fiat and assignees. 
Mr. Cannan is the oflicial assignee. 

The following is a copy of the balanée-sheet prepared by Mr. Bankes. 
It extends from Novy. 7, 1845, to July 13, 1849 :— 











DEBTOR. 
. £ .s. d. 
To sundry creditors unsecured..... ctdbdcbodbbGdodsoptcecdee. CRIN 16 6 
To goods supplied and services rendered at the 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden ..........£21,626 12 10 
For cash borrowed and imerest duethereon...... 9,050 9 2 
Sundry other debts............---22-seeeeeee-s 2,660 14 6 
£33,337 16 6 
To creditors holding security. ........2-2.0---ecsneeececeene -- 3037 10 0 
POMEL « - soseveesie otsdsnecebees REL Se (ak ae 2934 8 4 
On judgments obtained against me upon debts due 
by Mr. A. Webster, ia respect of the furnishing 
of Mansion at Willow-bank, Fulham.........2 2,703 8 5 
On bills of exchange accepted for which no consid- 
eration has been received.......-.--+.---+---- 230 19 11 
£2,934 8 4 
To Capital... ..2....00-2--ese+-neeeee © Pccwceseccccccocesssve Gee 6M 
To profits... ..4.--00eeeeeceseseeceesteesenes ewsteb covesve -- 14,164 6 1 
Share of profit received from the firm of Combe 
and Co. during the time I was a partner in that 
CONCEED. 220-00 ccc e- cecerece cs sececssesces 4,243 18 7 
Interest on capital received of Messrs, Combe 
Rao 54.25. 004 s00see-450be paapeseders 9,714 4 0 
Differences in Consols........--.---- +0 --s+-++- 206 3 6 
£14,164 6 1 
£145,856 3 9 
CREDITOR. 
£ « d. 
By sundry debtors—- 
: = ol ane oe rece cece cccc cess co rees cocececoce 3 14 6 
Tai anon an 46s fib ee tess soso0 16y 66 Songeecsvescendusess. wa. o, © 
By liabilities, per contra....... Perret eee eee 2934 8 4 
By property (value to be ascertained) 
By property in the hands of creditors............-.-------+--- 3,037 10 0 
By subscriptions due at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, 
charged to Mr. T. F. Beale as further security for advances 
made by him......-.... 880 13 9 


Ry cash deposited in the hands of Messrs, Scott and Co , bankers, 
to perfect the title of the Royal Exchange Assurance Company 
to the bond held by them... 0... ccacscesccccccceccccccsees 670 0 90 
By balance loss on the Royal Italian Opera account, as under.... 81,355 19 4 
Amount at the debtor of the old account, be- 
ing the balance of the debts due by Mr. T. 
Beale, tie former lessee, from the payment 
of which he held my indemnity........... £21,144 5 6 
Expenses of carrying on the 
performances for the season 














GEER, «0 devcodpncnames L78,765 1 9 
Lone BOCsi pts... 00. cocc.sere 44,008 12 11 : 
34,756 8 10 
Expenses paid and incurred 
m2 for season 1849....... 154,862 5 10 
Lessreceipts.......-+.-+--- 29,407 0 10 
25,455 5 0 
181,355 19 4 
By gift to Mr. A. Webster on the 27th of February, 1847..... -- 5000 0 0 
B WRB oie = 09.0 005 0.602 00 6bsbsesy osmcsccevencce codecccecete 21,012 7 2 
pon the performances of the Brussels operatic 
company at Drury-lane Theatre in the year 
| Re ee Fee set £2,368 18 5 
By advances made to Mr. Charles Matthews to 
carry on the Lyceum account, abandoned by 
mein consequence of the speculation turning 
CERN oc trcaccdabtoninscacce ercee 5,312 6 10 
Sundry other losses.......... ececcccccessece 13,331 111 
£21,012 7 3 
By outlay on estate at Willow-bank, Fulham...... scccee asccese 8536 5 6 
By housekeeping and personal expenses...........0.--s0+-++ - 22,228 8 9 
Difference..... Sebbacbcdiveccosscoddoccecy Eeb Seccebscseses 9% 16 5 
£145,856 3 9 


‘The proceedings” (as the copy of the accounts filed is called) dis- 
closes what takes place “ behind the scenes.” Among the creditors are 
noblemen, shopkeepers, news-paper proprietors, singers, dancers, dress- 
makers, hotel-keepers, mechauics, architects, the band of the Coldstream 
Guards, engravers, tailors, prom pters, gasfitters, a gas company, ropema 
kers, Police Commissioners (for attendance of constables at the theatre) 
bankers, chimney-sweepers, the proprietors of Waterloo-bridge (for ex- 
hibiting bills), &c. 

In the ballet department, there are 74 female and 32 male creditors, 
but the claims are small. In the band department, there are 85 creditors, 
the whole sum due to them being 1,722/. In the chorus department, there 
are 53 male and almost the same number of female creditors. Amongst 
the other creditors are 28 check-takers, 14 wardrobe-makers, 5 messen- 
gers. 15 lighters, and 18 carpenters. In the housekeeper’s department, 
there are 14 creditors, and in the property department 26. 

The principal creditors are Mademoiselle Angri (for singing, 1 8402. ; 
Madame Bellini (ditto), 50., Mr. Corradi (ditto), 382/.; Mademoiselle 
Corbari (ditto), 3212. ; Signor Costa, for self and wife (dancing), 3204. ; 
Signor Casati (ditto), 255/.; Signor Costa, director of the music, 3182. ; 
Madame Dorus Gras, 1,200/.; Mademoiselli Lucille Graho (dancing )1,0002. 
Madame Grisi (singing), 700/.; Thomas Grievé (scene-paiater), LLL. ; 
C. Godfrey for attendance of the military band of the Coldstream Guards, 
108/.; The Gas Company in Bridge street, Blackfriars, 182/.; Madame 
Garcia (singing), 900/.; I.C. Horton (for music copying), 226/.; Messrs, 
Hunt and Boskell, New Bond stgeet, jewellers, 631/.; M. Lafout (panto- 
mimist), 300/.; Signor Lavia (singing), 1602 ; Mei Luigi (ditto), 1754. ; 
James Mivart (for hotel expenses), 203/.; Signor Mario Tohtaing} 3741. ; 
Signor Roger, 200/.; Mr. Sims Reeves (singing), 450/.; Signor Ron- 
coni (ditto), 2,710/.; for gold lace, 70/,; reat due, 1,7371.; Sic 3. Scot 
and Co., Cavendish-Square, 985/.; Signor Tamburini, 595@; Signor 
Tagliatico, 203%. 

Amongst the liabilities are, Brabant and Co., Bedford-row, 112/.—lia- 
bility ou a jadgment obtainved against me during my absence from England 
in the month of April 1849; the goods contained in the claim of the cred- 
itors ( Messrs. Craskio aud Co., Regent-street), having been supplied to 
Mr. Webster, 1,756/. ; to Mr. Pierce of Jermyu street, liability on a judg- 
ment obtained against me, for goods supplied to Mr. A. Webster, at Wil- 
low-bank, Fulham, 4602.; Messrs Sealy and Austen, New-road, liability 
by me for work done at Mr. Webster’s house, 487/.; Mr. Stratt, Buck- 
ingvam-street, liability ou a bill of exchange, accepted by me for consid- 
erativn given to Mr. Charles Mathews, 1187. 

Amongstthe debts due to the estate are set down F. Webster(anknown) 
1002.; Messrs. Roberts, bankers, 1/ 2s. Gd.; the Union Bank of London, 
22 12s. 

The property sheet has the following statements :—*“ By and under the 
will of my father, Mr. Joseph Delatield, late of Bryanston-square, bear- 
ing date May 1812, I am therein entitled tu a piece or parcel of freehold 
land, containing trom four to five acres, or thereabouts, at Sanderton, near 
Bledlow, Bucks; a lease of a mansion, 14 Clifford-street, Boud-street, 
held et a rent of 200/, of no value. By the above mentioned will, I am 
entitled to the absolute reversion of oue half part or share of the sum 
of 12 0002. directed by the testator to be invested in the purchase of Three 
per cent Consolidated Bank Annuties, in trust to pay the interest and diy- 
dends to testatoc’s sister, Francis H. Reunell, for her separate use daring 
her life, and at her decease to divide the said 12 0002. equally between 
testator’s sons, Joseph and myself Mrs. Renneil is now 53 years of age. 
Estimated value of my share, 3 0372, which has been assigned to T. B. 
Beale, of Regent street. Suudry moveabie articles at the Opera-hoase, 
consisting of certain scenery, dresses, glass, furniture, chandeliers, theat- 
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i .,1.1002., all of which have been assigned to Mr. T. F. 
pert ge Finchley Now. Road, for the purpose of securing a debt of 1,5002. 
assigned by way of mortgage to T.F, Beale. For the right of publica- 
tion of the opera Prophete to be paid by Messrs.. Bramer, Ceale, and Co., 
of Regent-sireet (no sam stated). oe : j 

In another sheet of “the proceedings” is set forth a list of the subscrip- 
tions due to Royal Italian Opera, and which have been assigned to Mr. 
Beale :—Her Majesty the Queen, 114/. 2s. 8d.; Eari of Belfast, 150/. 11s. 
3d.; Countess of Essex, 1241. 6s. 3d.; Lady Lushington, 33/.; Hon. Miss 
Murray and the Marquis of Westmeath, 64/. ; Lord Templeton, 25/. And 
there is the following note at the head of this sheet :—* By deed, bearing 
date April 21, 1849, and made between Thos. F. Beale of the one part, and 
Edmund T. Delafield of the other part, being a mortgage upon the prop- 
erties and subscriptions, and effects at the Royal Italian Opera, for advan 
cos to be made not exceeding the sum of 7,000/.” . 

There is another page of this “ sad eventfal history” devoted to an ex- 

ition of the expenses incurred in this unfortunate speculation. It is 
Beaded ‘Opera Account.” Artistes’ salaries, 1848 and 1849 :—Mademo- 
iselle Alboui, 1848, 4,0002.; Mademoiselle Angri, 1849, 2,500J. ; Madame 
Castellan, 1848, 1,728/.; Mademoiselle Corbari, 1848, 432/.; 1849, 4802. ; 
Dorus Gras, 1849, 1,500/.; Catherine Hayes, 1849, 1,300/.; De Meric, 

1849, 5002.; Grisi, in 1848, 3,106/.; in 1849, 2,800/. Persiani, in 1848, 
640/.; in 1849, 5002. Ronconi, in 1848, 480/.; in 1849, 4800. Steffanoni, 
in 1848, 600/. Viardot, in 1848, 4,600/.; in 1849, for two months, 1,2132. 
Signor Corradi had in 1848, 8802. Mario, in the same year, 2,235/.; and 
in 1849, 2.7202. Roger, in 1848, 2,110/. Ronconi, in 1848, 1,120/.: in 
1849, 1,120/. Salvi, in 1848, 1,520/.; in 1849, 1,040/. Tamburini, in 1848, 
1,7002.; in 1849, the same sum. — 

The whole amount expended in the vocal department was, in 1848, 
33,349/.; in 1849, 25,6442. r ; 

In the ballet accounts the two Bretin received in 1848, 967/. Lucille 
Grahn, in 1848, 1,1202.; in 1849, 1,0002. The two Casati, in 1848 and 
1849, more than 1,000/. Marmot, in 1848, 650/. Suvani, in the same year, 
450. ‘ . ; 

The whole expenditure iy the ballet department amounted in 1848, to 
8,1052.; in 1849, to 2,526/. 

The orchestra department shows an expenditure of 10,048/. in 1848, and 
of 7,3982. in 1849. ‘ 

Advertisements cost in 1848, 2,3762.; in 1849, 1,2332. Bills cf the per- 
formance in 1848, 214/.; in 1849, 782. Carpenters’ work amounted, iu 
1848, to 1,858/.; in 1849, to 8852. Gas and gas men, in 1848, 1,927/.; in 
1849,.1,393/. Properties cost, in 1848, 1,9202.; in 1849, 1,171/. Hair- 
dressers, in 1848, 100/.: in 1849, 662. Printing, in 1848, 9821. ; in 1849, 
1,0222. Police-constables, in 1848, 1662.; in 1849, 887. Sceue painting, 
in 1848, 1,1992.; in 1849, 8397. Wardrobes, in 1848, 3,100/.; in 1849, 
1,5002. 

The manager had a salary of 1,2007., the treasurer of 300/., the secre- 
tary of 250/., superintendant of advertising, 1491, box-office, 2197. ; en- 
gaging artistes (under the head of salaries), 5252. in 1848, and 303/, in 
1849. 

The fitting up of the Royal box cost 219/.; the law expenses amount to 
2,1002. ; fireworks, 272. 

The subscriptions to the Opera-house in 1848 amounted to 21,258. ; in 
1849, to 13,1952. The whole receipts were—iu 1848, 20,907/.; in 1849, 
14,7912. There were other receipts from the cloak-room, saloon, &c., 
which made the aggregate sum received in 1848, 44,008/. ; in 1849, 
29.4072. 

The whole expenditure was, in 1848, 78,765/.; in 1849, 54,862/.—thus 
showing a loss in the former year of 34,756/., in the latter of 25, 4551. The 
whole of the law expenses amount to 2,032/. ; loss by the sale of furniture, 
3,7462. Loss by money borrowed, 1,513/.; loss by the redemption of a 
security. 3,6881.; loss by the depreciation of plate and effects at Willow 
bank, 2,350/. ' 

Under we head of cxpenses are the following items :—Rent of mansion 
in Belgrave-square, 858/.; rent of mansion in Clifford-street, 3157. ; rent of 
stables, 237/.; wear aud tear and hire of horses, carriages, and harness, 
2,873/.; wines and spirits, 1,213/.; keep of borses aud wages of coach- 
man and grooms, 2,303/.; apparel of self and servants, 1,251/.; house- 
keeping expenses in Clifford-street, 1,512/.; wages of servants, 1,354/. ; 
travelling expenses to and from Paris, Switzerland and other places, in 
making engagements for the Opera, 1,857/.; hotel expenses, 834/.; ex- 
penses at Brighton in 1846 and 1847, 973/.; expenses at Hastings in 1846 
and 847, 2,152/,; self, for private expenses, 4,368/, The whole of the 
expenses amount to 22,2887. 

he capital account has the following items:—To amount due and 
since paid to sundry creditors for debts contracted since my minority, 
6,103Z.; to loss upon the realization of Messrs. Combe and Co.’s bond of 


7 
vay and Mr. Clayton have taken. Even before I had received the letter which 
you have written me to call my attention to them, M. Poussin had transmitted 
copies of them tome. I had been painfully impressed to find in that correspond- 
ence a tone of acerbity and harshness very !ittle conformable to the friendly rela- 
tions between the two countries ; that 1 ought to say, without entering into useless 
recriminations, without seeking for the side whence the first injuries proceeded, 
it had yar ee to me that this observation was not alone applicable to the letters 
written by the minister of France. 

M. Poussin, doubtless misconstruing some expressions in those which have been 
addressed to him by the Secretary of State, believed he saw in them a want of 
respect, for which he may have manifested his resentment with too much spirit ; 
but if a passage of his letter of the — of April may have hurt Mr. Clayton, it 
seems to me that there is no longer any qoousd take advantage of it against him 
after he has consented to withdraw it ; and he has given a pretty signal proof of 
his conciliatory spirit in abstaining from animadversion upon an expression in the 
answer addressed to him by that Minister on the 2ist of April, which, estimated 
with a certain degree of susceptibility, might have seemed to be rather an impe- 
rious summons than a diplomatic invitation. 

Furthermore, sir, it is not necessary for me totell youthatI entirely concur in 
the opinion which you express upon not deviating in negotiations from the observ- 
ance and forms of a benevolent courtesy 

linvite M. Poussin never to forget this rule in his intercourse with the Govern- 
ment of the United States and I am sure that, if it be reciprocated, the observance 
of it will be rendered easy to him. 

Receive, sir, the assurance of the high consideration with which I have the hon- 
our to be, your very obedient servant, 

ALEXIs DE TocQUEVILLE. 


The Secretary of State of the United States to the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs of France. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, Sept 8, 1849. 
Sir:—I have received a despatch from Mr. Rush, the American Minister in 
Paris, of the 15th August, covering a note from you to him, dated the 9th of that 
month. Both have been submitted to the President, with the correspondence to 
which they relate. As Mr. Rush is returning home, and Mr. Rives, who has been 
appointed to succeed him as Minister to France, has probably not yet arrived in 
Paris, 1 hasten to avail myself of the only means of communication between the 
Governments we represent, by addressing you directly on the subject of your 


You acknowledge the receipt of the correspondence “ which took place be- 
tween the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of the United States and the 
Minister of France at Washington,” from which it must have been obvious to 
your mind that the latter had repeatedly and gratuitously addressed communica- 
tions to this Government highly offensive and Tisoduetesee, both in manner and in 
substance. 

That correspondence was submitted simply to enable your Government to de- 
cide upon the proper course to be taken in regard to its own Minister. You ap- 
pear to have considered the occasion as one which called upon you to construct 
an apology fur that Minister, by indiscriminately censuring both parties to the 
correspondence. You were not invited to decide asan arbiter upon the mode in 
which the American Government conducted that correspondence, which, was not 
only courteous and respectful in terms, but entirely unexceptionable in spirit ; and 

ou could not have failed to observe that this Department had not, in an 
instance, descended to recrimination, whether useless or otherwise, with M. 
Poussin. 

Should the correspondence of any Minister of this Republic prove insulting to 
the friendly Government of France, that Government is too confident of our de- 
sire to maintain kind relations with it to doubt that the President of the United 
States would feel it to be a high duty to examine the complaint, and to render a 
prompt and proper atonement for the injury. But the issue presented in the cor- 
respondence of M. Poussin cannot be evaded by any charge of recriminations. If 
that charge can be made with any shadow of truth, let it be separately presented, 
and it will be promptly and most espectfully considered. 

The President instructs me to say to your Excellency that, as from the whole 
tone of your communication to Mr. Rush, which has struck him with much sur- 

rise, it would seem that the disrespectful language ot the French Minister at 

ashington has been received with much indulgence, and held worthy of pallia- 
tion by the distinguished Minister of Foreign Affairs of France, who manifested 
no disposition to redress the wrong, he,as the Chief Magistrate of the United 
States, feels himself now at perfect liberty, and in fact constrained, with a view to 
preclude opportunities which inight be again abused, to perform, without any fur- 
ther delay, an unpleasant duty, from which he had hoped bis friendly appeal to the 
French Government would have relieved him 

This Government is the guardian of its own honour, and, as on all occasions it 
seeks to avoid giving offence, so will itnever submit to intentional disrespect. By 
the time this lewer reaches your Excellency, M. Poussin will have been informed 
that no further correspondence will be held with him by the Executive of the 
United States, and that every proper facility will be afforded him should he de- 
sire to return to France. 

The President further intsructs me to express to your Excellency the friendly 
sentiments of himself and of this Government for the President, the Government, 
and the People of France. He does not doubt that these kind sentiments are re- 
ciprocated by them, and anticipates, with lively satisfaction, the arrival of Mr. 
Poussin’s successor, with whom it will be the study of this Government to culti- 
vate agreeable and friendly intercourse, in the terms and the spirit of mutual cour- 





72,0002., 4,8702.; aud under the date, Nov. 7, 1845, on the credit side of 
this account, there is this item, “ By amount at credit in the books ot 
Messrs, Combe and Co., 100,0002. 
There is now nota shilling of assets. or 
The business of the day was commenced by Mr. Lawrance asking for 
an adjournment as the balance-sheet had been filed upon that day. The 
accounts were so extensive that a considerable adjournment was obsolute- 
ly necessary. . ; 
Mr. Cannan said, he thought an adjournment until November was de 
irable. : 
ee said, he did not wish to make any request which could be 
in any way injuricus to the bankrupt, who bad shown every disposition to 
serve his creditors since the issue of the fiat, but he thought a len thened 
adjournment would not diservice him and be every respect desirable. — 
Commissioner.—Are there any assets, of Mr. Lawrance ?—Not a shill- 


Commisstoner.—What! not a shilling? : 

Mr. Lawravce.—At present there is not a farthing. 

Mr. Cannan.—There are some opera subscriptions due, but they are 

imed by other persons. 
iy meee ee 4 the court is so crowded, perhaps those who are not 
especially interested will retire. , ; 
r. Lawrence.—The performance is postponed. I do not intend to 
examine Mr. Dalaiield to-day. 

CommissioneER.—Was Mr. Dalafield sole owner of the opera ? 

Mr. Lawrance.—Yes, sole owner. I think it desirable to inform your 
Honour at this stage, that there are a great many creditors for small sums, 
musicians, members.of the band, &c., if you think their case can be 
brought within the 29th sec. of 5 and 6 Victoria, and their wages paid 
in fail as workmen, I have no objection. It isa weekly hiring. 

Commissioner.—Yes, I think that would be a humane and proper course 
as soon as an adequate sum reaches the official assignee. The meeting 
is adjourned to the 3d of November next. : 

Proofe of debts to an inconsiderable amount were admitted, but no point 
of interest was discussed. } ’ : 

A rumour traced toa respectable souce was circulated in court, that in 
the noted action “ Bunn v. Lind,” the plaintitf sold his claim to the bank- 
rapt for 1,500/.2,0002. damages were subsequently recovered, and the 
surplus was received by Mr Dalafield. ; ' 

The printed form of agreement entered into by the vocalists at this 
theatre was banded up to the commissioner. The following paragraph 
im it excited much merriment:— “ The undersigned agrees to sing im the 
choruses in all the operas, concerts, and oratorios, &c., and to execute 
the orders of the directors of the music and of the choras-master, and 
further un@ertakes to shave off, and to keep shaved off, his whiskers, 
mustachios, and beard in the operas in which it shall be requisite.”’ 


— —— 


DISMISSAL OF THE FRENCH MINISTER. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE. 
M. de Tocqueville to Mr. Rush. 
[Translation]. 
Paris, AuausT 9, 1849. 

81 : Lhave received with the letter which you did me the honour to write to 
me on the 7th of last month, the copy of the correspondence which has taken 
place between the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of the United States and 
the Minister of France at Washington, upon the subject of two claims, which the 
latter had been charged to present to the Federal Government; one against the 
irregular detention of , Carpende 
Vera Cruz ; and the other for the purpose of asking for an indemnification in fa- 
vour of M. Port,a French merchant, for the abregation of the sale of a certain 

uantity of tobacco struck off to him by the commander of the American forces at 
Puebla. ei. 

These two affairs, having hitherto been discussed at Ww ashington, where they 
are to be concluded, it is not my province to examine their merits. Besides, I am 
too certain of the integrity of the Government of the Union to doubt that it will 
ultimately acknowledge every claim founded in right ; and, on its part, it cannot 
think that the French Government allows itself to be drawn by the desire of pro- 
tecting its subjects to t preiensions the justice of which has not been de- 
monstrated to it. 

These sentiments of reciprocal confidence being of a nature to avert and pre- 
vent, in the discussions of private interests, those susceptibilities and misunder- 
standings which cannot fail to complicate them, we have seen with as much aston- 
ishment as regret the turn which the communications exchanged between our En- 
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tesy, which will be equally honourable to both the sister Republics. 

in the mean time prompt and respectful atrention will be given to any com- 
munications touching the interests of our respective countries which may be 
made through any other diplomatic agent whom the French Government may 
see fit to select. > 
I avail myself of this opportunity to offer to your Excellency the assurance of 
my most distinguished consideration. Joun M. Crayton. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
W ASHINGTON, Sept. 14th, 1849. 
Sir: The President has devolved upon me the duty of announcing to you that 
the Government of the United States will hold no father correspondence with 
you as the Minister of France ; and that the necessity which has impelled him 
to take this step atthe present moment has been made known to your Government. 
In communicating the President's determination in regard to yourself personally, 
I avail myself of the occasion to add that due attention will be cheerfully given 
to any communications from the Government of France affecting the interests of 
our respective Republics, which may reach the Department through any other 
eesnel. 
Your Government will be able to explain to you the reasons which have in- 
fluenced the American Executive in delaying the present communication until thi 
period. The President has instructed me further to say that every proper facility® 
for quitting the U. States will be promptly given at any moment when you may 
be pleased to signify that it is your desire to return to France, 
I am, sir, very respecifully. 
Your most obedient servant, 
; » JoHN M. Crayton. 

Witviam TELL Poussin, &c. 


— sa 


THE LATE MEXICAN GENERALS PAREDES AND URRBA. 


We noticed, yesterday, under the telegraphic head. the death of Gen. Paredes 
the former President of the Republic of Mexico, and a few days since the death 
of Gen. Urrea, the famous guerilla chieftain, near Durangv. Of the former, 
we give below a biographical sketch ; of the latter little is known,except of his 
movements onthe Rio Grande, as a guerilla leader, in the late war between the 
United States and Mexico. 

These two officers became famous in the late war with the United States. 

Mariano Paredes, though one of the oldest soldiers of his country, and having 
been a participant in all the important events since the days of Iturbide, was 
almost unknown in the mepew § of Mexico, until the revolution of 1840, when the 
overthrow of Bustamente took place. He was ofthe number in whom Bustamente 
placed the utmost reliauce, but was among those who first pr d against him, 
and was one of the leading spirits of the revolution. Gen Valencia, in his pro- 
clamation of August, 1841, referred to him, in connection with Santa Anna and 
Cortazar, as having planned the whole affair. Gen Paredes, at that time, was in 
commend at Queretaro, and Bustamente marched against him, but was obliged to 
desist, in consequence of the reception of intelligence that Santa Anna was mov- 
ing to the capital, from the direction of Jalapa and Vera Cruz. Being very influen- 
tial in the movement, and the people of Aguas Calientes, Jalisco, Queretaro, and 
Zacarecas being in his faveur, together with several other mineral districts, the 
wealth of whose possessions could only be turned to advantage by the introduc- 
tion of foreign capital, he sought a repeal of those laws which prohibited foreig- 
ners from possessing real estate and a toleration of religion: He opposed the re- 
volt of Gomez Farias with all his power; hut when called upon to assume the ex- 
ecutive office, positively refused, and favoured the elevation of Santa Anna, I: 
is supposed that he took this ground from the fact, that if made President he would 
be liable at any time to be deve into exile: while, if in command of a large 
military force, he would be able to exert a strong influence, and thereby remain in 
satety. The revolution ceased on the 7th of October, leaving Santa Anna dicta- 
tor. Paredes was then proposed as Minister of War and Marine, but that he also 
yom om knowing that the intention was to separate him from the command of his 

ivision. 

In 1844 Santa Anna was declared and installed President of the Republic; but 
before the end of the year he was deposed, and Herrera, the present President 
of the republic, took hisplace. It was Herrera whoseeing the probability of the 





the French ship / Eugenie, by Commander Carpender, off annexation of Texas to the United States prepared to submit to it, and endeavour. 


ed to bring the Mexicans to his own opinions. The Hon. John Slidell was thenthe 
American Ministerto Mexico. Paredes opposed the movement, and with twenty- 
five thousand men at his command defeated Santa Anna, who had but six thou- 
sand men. Santa Anna was banished. Afier this, Herrera did not long keep 
possessivn of the presideucy. Paredes pronounced against him, and with the aid 
of Arista, deposed him. The charge he brought against Herrera was, that he 
sought, by treating with the United States, a dismemberment of the Mexican 
contederacy. The iroops at San Luis and Monterey advanced to the city of Mexi. 
co, when the forcesot Herrera surrendered and gave adhesion to Paredes. 

On the 12th of Jane 1845, Paredes was installed President, and on the follow. 
ing day obtained permission to take command of the army, leaving the adminis- 
tration of the government in the hands of Vice President Bravo. When the war 
broke out with the United statesin May, 1346, Paredes was atthe head of affairs. 
But when Santa Anna was allowed to return to Mexico, in August 1846. Bravo 
assumed the tittls of Provisional President. General Salas very soon seized 








Paredes and coufined him in the citadel of Mexico, where he remained until 
latter part of September, when he and sought refuge at Havana. ne 
afterwards went to Banapt, and sought to p!ace at the head of the Mexican go- 
vernment a Spanish or French prince ; but in this he was defeated , and forced’ to 
seek protection among the crowned heads of Europe, for whom he wished to sa- 
pt se eer ndence “a pa country. re returned to Mexico, where he in- 
a in inebriation until taken to one of the hospi i i i 
dalged oye fect st pitals in the City of Mexico, 
Urrea, whose death we have also chronicled, was the famed guerilla chi 
the Rio Grande. He was known as the head of an army who nN snd Kilt 
ed all Americans who by chance fell iuto his power. “He constantly harrassed 
the American army on its march towards Saltillo. He died near Durango, a 
short time since, of cholera.—N. Y. Herald, Sept. 26. ‘ 
=. 


Sir J. Frankurn’s Arctic Exrepition.—A lecture was delivered at 
the Southwark Literary Institution, Borough-road, on Wednesday night, 
(the 12th inst) by Dr. King, M.D., (late medical officer to the arctic land 
expedition in search of Sir J. Ross), on the position of Sir John Frank. 
lin’s expedition, and the effurts of the Government to save the adventu- 
rers. The lecturer took a cursory review of the history of the successive 
sea and land exploring expeditions undertaken for the discovery of the 
north-west passage since the efforts of Sir John Barrow in 1818. and pro- 
ceeded to advert to the difficalties with which Sir John Frauklin’s last 
expedition had to contend, They had to pash their way between Mel- 
ville Island and Banks’ Land, and they had left this country under the er- 
reneous impression that North Somerset was an is!and; bat since their 
departure it has been settled, beyond dispute, that it was a peninsula. 
Indeed, had it not been for the error of the Government Hydrographer, 
Mr. Simpson’s excursion might have previously completed the discovery 
of the North-west Passage, he having attained a point which the Govern- 
ment chart, by setting down North Somerset as an island, led him natorally 
but erroneously, to conclude to be Regent’s Inlet. The lecturer illustra- 
ted his remarks by the aid of diagrams and charts, and stated as his be- 
lief that Sir J. Franklin’s party must either be about the estuary of the 
Great Fish River or amongst the insular group or continent of Victoria 
Land. Sir John might have suught to reach Regent’s Inlet, and been 
foiled in the attempt by finding North Somerset not to be an island, bata 
peninsula. On retracing his steps, he might have got into one of the fiords, 
or indentations of coast, at Victoria Land, and been blocked up by the 
ice, No provisions could be found in that inhospitable region, and he 
(the lecturer) had not a doubt but that in that case the party must have 
long since perished. If, on the other hand, the expedition had reached 
the estuary of the Great Fish River, it was possible it might have attemp- 
ted to ascend that river to the Hudson’s Bay Company’s stations at Slave 
Lake. The banks of the Great Fish River abounJed with deer, but none 
of the party was possessed of sufficient skill to shoot them for food, the 
deer in that district being so remurkably shy aud swift of foot that hardly 
any one but natives could succeed in securing them. He (Dr. King) 
held that it was the duty of the Government to have made a search for 
the unfortunate men by a descent of the Great Fish River: and nothing 
could justify their refusal to do so. He himself had offered to conducta 
party in the descent of that river, at a trifling cost of not more than £2000; 
bat Mr. Hawes, the Under-secretary for the Colonies, had refused to av- 
thorise the undertaking. His (Dr, King’s plan contemplated employing 
the Indians to assist—the aid of the uatives being absolutely indispensa- 
ble to the success of the search; and he believed that there were only 
two persons living who were properly qualified to undertake the descent 
of the Great Fish River. These were—Sir George Banks and himself, 
who were both well acquainted with the region. The natives could 
never be induced to co-operate with any one not well known to them; 
and if Sir George Banks declined, he (Dr. King) was ready at any mo- 
ment to enter upon the task himeelf. 





ALFrep THE Great.—* There has never hitherto been any commomora- 
tion of Alfred,” says a circular now before us: “ neither does there exist 
a worthy memorial of him, other than that monumentum a@re perennius—a 
name.’ The present year is the Thousandth anniversary of the birth of 
the great King,—and the parties issuing this circular concesive that now 
is a fitting time to wipe away the reproach. What form the Oommemo- 
ration which they propose shall take will depend, it would seam, va the 
number of persons who may join in the celebration. A public dianer in 
some principal banqueting hall, to take place in October—between the 
26th and 29th of which month it is believed that King Alfred was born— 
is already announced by advertisement. Wantage, the birth-place of the 
monarch, has been suggested as the scene of the commemoration if it 
shall get beyond the mere ordinary form of a public diuner; aud in that 
case a revival of old English sports and games is proposed as oue of the 
features.—* [n order that an interestia this National Jubilee may be exci- 
ted amongst all classes, it is hoped that liberal donors will come forward 
and offer prizes for saccessful competition in the various Boglish spurts 
and games,—also, for productions of home and cottage manufacture,— 
also, for old age and good desert to some of the present poor in Wantage,» 
and for other objects worthy of specific praise at such acelebraioa. It 
is also hoped that a surplus fund may be raised towards erecting at Wan- 
tage a memorial to record the commemoration ; and that a donation may 
be given to the Royal Literary Fund in the name of the Scholar-king.”— 
The promoters of these objects wax eloquent in conclusion,—* The thou- 
sandth year of our Founder,” say they, ‘‘ is passing away step by step, as 
hour by hour; let us catch its golden autumo-skirt ere it depart, and 
wrestle with its Angel for a blessing !—the blessing inestimable of na- 
tional spirit well revived,—of true fraternity amongst all classes in our 
English family everywhere,—of a grateful. retrospect towards “ Alfred's 
well,” the Heaven-blest spring of so many of our mercies !”—A/sheacum. 





Eye.isu Exposition or Ants anp Manuracturss.—The preparations 
for the grand exhibition of specimens of the arts and mauufactares of all 
nations, which we have reason to know is the project ot his Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert, are in a state of active progress. Already interest has 
been awakened on the subject in France and America, and it is certain 
that the exhibition will be on a scale of magnificence hitherto totally un- 
exampled. Some of the prizes will amoun: to 5,000/., and, to enhance 
their value, will be distributed by the highest personage in the realm. 
Prince Albert, just before his departare for Ireland, had several consulta- 
tions with some distinguished members of the world of art respecting this 
great undertaking; and his Royal Highness has authorized three gentle- 
men to proceed to the manufacturing districts to secure the full co-opera- 
tion of the English manufacturers. I[t is understood that the exhibition 
will be held ia a temporary building of enormous exteat, to be erectd in 
Hyde-park; and that for some time at least, a limited charge will be 
made for admission, 


CoxtemPLaTeD Royat Visit to Tak MepiTeRRANKAN.—We have great 
satisfaction in being made the medium of announcing that, in the eveut 
of our foreign relations presenting a sufficiently peaceable aspect to admit 
of the act of royal condescension, her Majesty, accompanie by his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, and the leading members 
of the Court, intends takiog a trip up the Mediterranean next year, and 
honouring with a visit, during her marine excursion, some of the south- 
ern isles. An intimation of the Sovereiga’s determination has been thus 
early communicated to the authorities, both in Eagland and abroad, whose 
services are indispensable to a royal tour.—European Times. We mark 
in italics the singular phraseology of our cotemporary. Queen Victoria, 
(God bless her! ) does honour to her exalted station, to her country, and 
to her sex; bat the days have past in which such language, as that em- 
ployed in the above extracts can be used without provoking a smile at 
our expense. The vagueness of the term “Southern Isles” is of less 
moment. We shall know which they are, all in good time. 








Fisa Preserves.—His Grace the Duke of Satherland, our sporting rea- 
ders will be aware, closed the fishing of his rivers in Sutherlandshire last 
year in May, in order to try the effect upon the produce in the folowin 
season. The result has been a very great increase in the numbers o 
salmon and grilse this year, and since the Lammas rains, the poole in 
the Shin river, in particular, are teeming with fish. This ouglt to en- 
courage the owners in other rivers to imitate occasionally his Grace of 
Sutherland’s example.—Perth Courier 





Irems.—A fine colossal statue of the late Sir William Follett has been just 
placed in the north transept of Westminster Abbey, between the monument to 
Lord Mansfield and the statue of John Kemble. The situation has been most 
judiciously chosen, the light falling uponthe statue to great advantage, and giving 
full effect to the dignity of the tigure——The Karl! of Besborouyi is about to 
marry Lady Caroline Gordon Lennox, eldest daughter of the Duke of Rich- 
mon Viscount Brackley, eldest son of the Earl of Ellesmere, has been dan- 
gerously indisposed Efforts are making in London to organize an opposition 
to the present Water Companies, and to substitute a public Govermaeutal estab - 
lishment. It is expected that a more abundant supply and cheaper rate will both 
be effected. This movement, and those relative to sewerage and intramural in- 
terment, evidence a gcowing desire to promote the general health and comfort of 
the Metropolis. Several grave-yards have been closed by orders froin the Board 
of Health——The whole of the celebrated Acabian breeding-stock at St. Cloud 
and Versailles is to be brought tothe hammer, Among the pure Arabs to be sold 
is the famous white stallion Hambdani, said to be the finest anima! of bis race ever 
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brought to Burope. The sale is to take place in the last fortnight in O 
It isstated in circles a 
Majesty has expressed 8 nei 
resid , within eight miles of Dublin. r 
rerio villa ns ene selected. Itis situated on a high promontory, _ 
nding an uninterrupted view of the bay, surrounded by enchantin — = 
on am convenient bathing places, cp pepe ed ber semer vo sot ste ov16 
e——M. Lafontaine has applic to the Corporation of ® Hineka 
Ss for di incurred to his property during the late riots. Mr. Hine 
pare ys application a short time ago——The Birmingham Musleel Tore 
has just taken place with great eclat. We have given soso many Pp ce 
lately of Musical events, A we cannot make room for them now eee 
Charleston, a regular trader between this port and Charleston as A y pp a 
ed by fire on Saturday last when 150 miles from the latter port. . - <= 
re in unknown, ‘The crew and passengers, cscsPetine, Swedish Novelist, i ex 
i — ericka Bremer, ; , . 
2 nay thks woctny—vthe Hudson River Railroad is - — its vee ow ha 
bambers Street in the City 0 bound from Englan 
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to be acquainted with the Royal intention, that Her 
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H. M. 8. Apoll ; 
East India Station put into Rio Janeiro on the 8th of August, having lost 18 of her 
crew by Cholera. 
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To CorRespoNDENTS.—Lydia. Such communications, as you propose, will be 
received with attention. 





Foreien Poricy or tHe Unitep States.—There was some liitle flutter 
early in the week, arising from the rumour that a sharp correspondence 
had taken place between Mr. Crampton, the British Chargé at Washing- 
tov, and Mr. Clayton, the Secretary of State. The subject was said to be 
the Mosquito Kingdom and Nicaragua, on which we have said some- 
thing, and may have tosay more. We left it, not long ago, in very able 
hands at Washington, and are glad to know on competent authority that 
the rumour alluded to is altogether unfounded. The Courier and En- 
quirer has already disabused the public mind on the subject, but not until 
a considerable amount of indignation had been expended upon it, mai- 
apropos. We trust it will be a very long time before any question arises 
between the two Governments, that cannot be settled by two honest and 
intelligent men, each properly careful of his country’s honour and inter- 
est, but each resolved to throw aside all that silly irritation and jealousy, 
which the press but too often fosters. 





Tue Late Frencu Minister.—Satvace py Suirs or War.—At the 
begivniug of the week all the correspondence relative to this affair ap- 
peared in print. It is far too voluminous for our columns, and we there- 

ore content ourselves with giving elsewhere three only of the letters en- 

tire, being those in which the dispute is brought to a summary point. 
They consist of, first, M. de Tocqueville’s letter to Mr. Rush, the Ameri- 
ean Minister in Paris, in which he censures the American Government, 
and refuses indirectly to make apology for the French Minister here— 
secondly, Mr. Clayton’s reply, announcing his surprise at the recrimina- 
tory tone of the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, and informing him 
that M. Poussin will be dismissed—thirdly, Mr. Clayton’s announcement 
to M. Poussin that he will be no longer recognised as French Minister to 
this Republic. This concludes the affair, and the interest in it has al- 
ready subsided, to be renewed again when we hear how France receives 
the news. Nothing in the documents published affects the correctness 
of the general statement of the circumstances, copied by us last week 
from the columns of the Courier and Enquirer. 

Whilst dropping, however, the French Minister, for the moment, the 
American journals have gone largely into the question of salvage claimed 
by ships of war for services rendered to vessels in distress. Desirous 
of finding fault with the Administration for supporting the conduct of its 
officers, some of the opposition papers have charged Commander Carpen- 
der, of the U. 8. Steamer Jris, with a breach of Naval etiquette, and of 
international custom and comity, in putting forward a claim for salvage 
under the circumstances. This charge, we are glad to say, has fallen to 
the ground on every point, diligent searchers into precedents having es- 
tablished that both in law and equity the claim might have been substan- 
tiated, though Commander Carpender liberally waived it. After perus- 
ing the various documents and letters that have been made public, we 
come to the conclusion that the conduct of that officer was in the highest 
degree praiseworthy throughout, whether as regards his professional skill 
in the rescue of the Eugenie, or his subsequent proceedings. 
ment of the facts of the case is also manly and straightforward. 

Taking a wider view of the subject, and stripping it of legal phraseology 

and official phrases, we believe the truth to be, that by the usage of civi- 
lized nations, the officers and crews of ships of war are held on these oc- 
casious to be, pro tanto, private individuals. We believe, also, that the 
first duty of the Captain of a Ship of War is to do all the damage he can 
to an enemy, if he have one—and the second to afford all the assistance 
in his power to men of every uation, so far as the preservation of life is 
concerned. These duties performed, the one to his country in particular 
and the other to humanity in the mass, the Captain, say, ofa British Fri- 
gate, takes his place with other mariners in the performance of maritime 
services, permitted but not enjoined by hisinstructions. For these, the 
equipment of his ship, the number and discipline of his crew, and other 
well-known reasons obviously and eminently fit him; and we will ven- 
ture to assert that the work is done in a manner not derogatory to the 
honour of the Naval profession, and productive of much benefit to the 
commercial interests of the world. Under this head come the saving of 
property, and the carrying of treasure, in both of which occupations Her 
Majesty's ships may, we believe, be lawfully employ ed, but in which the 
Admiralty would not sanction the exposure of the national property to 
serious risk. The Captain would be honourably acquitted by a Court 
Martial, who, in laying his ship alongside an enemy, should ground her 
somewhat heedlessly ona sand-bank; but let the same thing happen in 
Saving a wrecked cargo, where there was no human life at stake, and the 
verdict would be of a very different tenor. 
if we may use such an expression, 
be sought with discretion. 


His state- 


This prize-money of peace, 
may be lawfully earned; but it must 


Some men in the mercantile marine imagine that because ships of war 
are well.found and ready for any emergency, they may, therefore, be 
called upon for help ia any difficulty. But law and custom step in to 
prevent the Navy being harassed by improper applications for assistance 
or taunted for refusing it when not granted. Scores of cases happen in 
ps ar ports in al) quarters of the world, wherein gratuitous aid 
8 rendered to vessels in eme sy i i i 
French, or Russian. Hon ss 

c of a Naval offli- 
cer to bea bargainer, or a wrecker by profession. 
not his standing rule of action. 
his claims for salvage, if made ata 
We are glad therefore tos 
the press, rec 


Watch and prey, iz 
His services are generally efficacious ; 
ll, are generally moderate in amount; and 
fo ee that so many opinions are being put forth by 
ogaising the policy and advantages of the present system. 





LATER FROM EUROPE. 

The Cunard Seam &h'p America, Capt Harrison, arrived from Liver- 
pool at Boston at midnight on Wednesday. Her Mails are of this day 
fortnight, the 15th inst. 

The English news is not of political importance, though the private and 
public accounts are of melancholy interest, owing to the continuance 
and malignity of the cholera. We trast, however, that the worst is over, 
asthe official recerds made up to the latest date show that achange 
for the better had taken place, The European Times ot tho day of the 
Steamer’s sailing has the following summary. 

In the London districts last week the deaths from cholera alone, besides the 
ordinary mortality, rose from 1663 the preceding week to 2026. In England and 
Wales the deaths were 2963,and in Scotland 137. We wish that we could report 
an improvement since that time, but unhappily the daily returns of death from 
cholera and diarrhea alone, for the 8th September, shewed a total mortality of 
1066: on the 9th and 10th the total was 1526, whereof 491 were from the London 
districts. Again, in London, on the 11th, there were 475 deaths, with a total for 
all England of 1044, For the 12th the London mortality was less, being only 361 ; 
butinall England and Scotland the deaths were still 1284. The report for the 
13th showed the London deaths to be 245, whilst the total for all England and 
Scotland was 992. Upon an examination of the daily and weekly returns we find 
that our own town, which has suffered so deeply, no or holds its fatal pre-emi- 
nence. Wolverhampton and Seisdon shew nearly double the mortality of Liver- 
eel, whilst Hull is considerably more than duuble. The mortality at Leeds and 

unslet is very great, and Scultcoates, in Ayrshire, has guffered severely. In all 
Scotland, where the range of deaths had fallen to13 on the 8th, it rose on the 12th 
to 159. In Lambeth, on thesouth bank of London, in like manner, where it had 
almost ceased about ten days ago, it has broken out with redoubled violeace ;and 
on the 11th more than 100 deaths were reported in Lambeth and Newington alone. 
Whilst Birmingham still appears quite exempt from the pestilence, the cognate 
town of Wolverhampton, only fourteen miles distant, the very centre of blast fur- 
naces, has suffered fearfully. Such singular features of the progress of the ma- 
lady upset any settled theory. The exemption of Birmingham, both at this poriod 
and in 1832, is, however, most remarkable. The healthy towns of Brighton and 
Clifton have not escaped. There has evidently been a great deal of suffering in 


Ireland, but as no official record exists of the mortality, we known little or aothing 
of defails. 


Aform of prayer has been ordered by the Queen in Council, suitable 
to the occasion. It has ¥een prepared by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
We have noroorma for it, 


Public attention has been called to the subject of Courts Martial, which 
have been lately both frequent in namber, and productive of painful feel- 
ings. Readers who look to our corner devoted to naval records will have 
noticed, a fortnight since, the sentence of dismissal from the service and 
imprisonment, passed upon two Officers of H.M.8. Childers, for desertion 
from that ship at the Cape of Good Hope, in the month of May last. The 
palliation of their crime, for defence it could not be, was the tyranny and 
cruelty of their commander. For this, and other matters, the latter has 
himself been tried by Court Martial, and broken. The proceedings are 
thus summed up in a weekly English paper :— 

Court Marriar, oN ComMMANDER PirMan.—A court martial has assembled 
for some days past on board her Majesty’s ship Impregnable,in Hamoaze, Ply- 
mouth, for the trial of Commander Pitman, of her Majesty's sloop Chi.ders, on 
the following charges :— 


“ General cruelty, from or about the 4th September. 1846, until 1he 20th May, 1849, and for 
false statements in thelog of Her Majesty’s ship Childers, on or about the 9th day of Uctober, 
1348. 


“ General cruelty and oppression during the period commencing on or about the 4th of Sep- 
tember, 1846, and ending on the 20th May, 1849. 


“ False expenditure of stores, viz., a hammock cloth, represented to have been washed 
away,onor about the l4th of October, 1#46, and a main topsail, represented to have been 
lost on Or about the 8th of October, 1848, 


“F.lse statemenfs in the log-book of Her Majesty’s ship Childers, from September, 1246, 
tothe 20th May, 1849.” 

The court consisted of Admiral Superintendent Sir J. Louis; Captain W. H. 
Johnstone, H.M.S. Agincourt ; Captain M’ Dougal, H.M.S. La Hogue ; Captain 
Sir Thomas Maitland, H.M S. lmpregnable ; and Capt. Geo. Greville Wellesley, 
H.M.S. Dedalus. Mr. Eastlake officiated as Judge Advocate. The prisoner 
was professionally assisted by Messrs. Elworthy and Lockyer, and the prosecu- 
tors by Dr. W. J. Little. The evidence given in support of the charges was very 
elaborate. 

On Tuesday (the 11th inst.) Commander Pitman entered upon his defence at 
considerable length, and read‘extracts from nearly 50 letters, written by highly re- 
spectable officers in the navy, expressing their high opinion of him. Severa! wit- 
nesses were also examined on Commander Pitman’s behalf, and the Court ad 
journed. On Thursday the court pronounced its decision, which is that thé 
charges were partly proved, and itconsequently adjudged Commander Pitman to 
be dismissed her Majesty’s service. 

The rare instances of a charge, brought by junior officers against their 
Senior, being esteblished, and the additional fact that the prosecutors in 
this case were themselves under a cloud, have tended to give the case 
much importance, and have drawn forth many comments from the press. 
We have not time, at this moment, to look into these, and can only re- 
mark, that in consequence of this verdict, there will be a general impres- 
sion amongst officers, both naval and military, that a certain spell has 
been broken, which has hitherto been throwafaround those high in au- 
thority. A general leaning tothe support of commanding officers we al- 
together approve ; but this bias in Courts of Enquiry has sometimes ap 
peared to recognise in naval and military potentates, almost a “right di- 
vine.” It has without doubt been productive, at times, of injustice; this 
evil will now, we hope, be remedied. 

The weather had been less favourable for the latest harvesting, and it 
appears that in Ireland the rot has partially prevailed in the potato crop- 
The English funds during the week had been almost without variation, 


nor is there anything in the general aspect of trade and commerce that we 
can consider under the head of news. 


The Prince of Wales has been gazetted as Earl of Dublin, a compliment 
to the Irish understood to be forthcoming. 


We copy from our files, with infinite pleasure, the following letter 
from the Hon. G. E. Anson, to Mrs. Judge, whose husband was imprison 
ed for non-payment of costs, incurred in defence of tke suit brought 
against him by the Queen and Prince Albert for a breach of the copy- 
rightlaws, Mr. Judge had surreptitiously obtained and illegally pub- 
lished certain etchings made by the Queen and the Prince. 


“ Balmoral, Sept. 8. 

‘Madam,—I am commanded to acknowledge the receipt of your petition to 
the Queen for intercession in behalf of your husband, Mr. Judge, and to say that, 
having been directed to make inquiries into the allegations brought forward by 
you, it appears that they are wholly unfounded. Neither have Mr. Strange’s costs 
been added to Mr. Judge’s, nor is Mr. Judge’s debt owing to his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert. Mr. Judge was from the beginning liable for the whole costs; the 
suit against Mr, Strange was dropped from his having made submission ; your hus- 
band, on the contrary, obliged it to proceed against him by following the opposite 
course, and the heaviness of the costs are entirely the consequence of his pertina- 
city, and the costs are due to the solicitors employed in the cause. Any payment 
of costs, therefore, on the part of her Majesty and the Prince would be a gratuit- 
ous donation to your husband. From your knowledge of the unremitting efforts 
for many years to inflict every possible injury on her Majesty, the Prince, their fa 
mily, and the court, by a system of espionage into, misrepresentation and vilify- 
ing of, all the acts of her private life, you will be the best judge whether he de- 
serves such a boon at their hands. Nevertheless, it is repugnaut to the feelings of 
her Majesty and his Royal Highness that innocent persons like yourself and chil- 
dren should suffer in a cause with which their names are in any way connected; 
and I am commanded to forward to you a cheque for £180, with which you may 
pay your husband's costs, and extricate him from prison; and may he in future 
support his family by a more honourable industry. Requesting you will ac- 
knowledge the receipt of the money, I am, madam, your obedient servant, 

ar ' G. E. Anson.” 

This is traly a royal act, and very happily announced in Mr. Anson’s 

communication. 





From the Cape of Good Hope, where the dark cloud seemed to be 
gathering, the London papers give us some gleam of light—not from 
Downing Street, indeed ; that were scarcely to be expected—but from 
the common sense and discretion of Sir Harry Smith, the Governor. The 
news from the Caps is not quite so late in date as that received here di- 
rect, but we find in the Cape Town Mail an important piece of informa- 
tion touching the disposal of the expected convicts, 

_ The g0vernor has, we understand, on good authority, now decided upon hav, 
ing the convicts expected by the Nep/une confined on Robben Island, and not dis 


tributed, even on application, until ber Majesty's pleasure is known; and that a 
proclamation to that effect is to be issued jorthwith. If this be so, it may go 


———= 
as soon as the home Government shall receive the despatches of the governor 
and hear of the proceedings of the people.” 

We find also elsewhere the following graphic account of a great meet- 
ing held at Cape Town to protest against the Colony being degraded into 
a penal settlement. 

On the 4th July a most impressive display of public feeling took place in 
Town, relative to the Sasedeeia of convicts from the pm Foe cuamny. 
meeting was held in the open air, on the Grand Parade, where, centage 
most unfavourable state of weather—the rain pouring down i. torrents during 
— part of the time—an immense multitude of all ranks and classes assem- 


led, and stood for six hours listening and responding with eager shouts, whilst 
thirty successive speakers, comprising some of the most able, iafluential, and 
wealthy bers of the nity, drenched to the skin, moved, seconded, 
enfurced a series of peaeny worded resolutions; the whole of which were 
unanimously carried with thunders of approbation, and ordered to be embodied 
in “ one more petition” to the Queen and Parliament of Britain. 

At the latter part of last month, a revolutionary outbreak took place at 
Cephalonia, which at one time threatened serious consequences. It was, 
however, put down, thanks to the vigorous efforts of Mr. Ward, the Lord 
High Commissioner, and martial law being proclaimed, quiet was restor- 
ed. Mr. Ward and Mr. More O'Ferrall both found the Secretaryship of 
the Admiralty a stepping stone to valuable appointments in the Mediter- 
ranean, the former as Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, the 
latter as Governor of Malta. Mr, O'Ferrall has brought some odium upon 
himself by refasing to receive at Malta a number of Italian political refu- 
gees, even though provided with passports from a British Consul. Being 
himself a Roman Catholic, he is accused of having acted under priestly 
nfluence. In the mean time he has tendered his resignation, and return- 
jed to England. Whilst Parliament sits, a question or two in the House 
explains these little mysteries. Just now we grope somewhatin the 
dark. 


Lora Moxtes —This singular woman has been again the subject of 
comment in London. It will be remembered that after the first exami- 
nation on the charge of bigamy, she departed abruptly for the Continent 
with her husband (?) Mr. Heald, leaving her bail to be forfeited; but that 
the magistrate, Mr. liardwick, extended the period of escheating for one 
month. The fair dame had proceeded to Naples, but suddenly resolving 
on an effurt to compromise the affair, she made a wonderfully rapid re- 
turn to London, and the quid-nuncs were astir with expectation of some 
choice passages of scandal. Failiag, however, in her efforts to stay the 
prosecution, she departed again, as abruptly as she had come, and her 
recoguizances were declared forfeited, on Wednesday the 12th inst. They 
are valued at ten thousand dullars. The aunt of the poor foolish young 
gentleman, who figures in the matter, announced through her solicitor her 
intention to carry on the proceedings, and we presume that by way of 
capping the climax of Lola Montes’ celebrity, she will be convicted of 
bigamy and outlawed. 

France —The comparative lull in the storm of French politics has 
been disturbed in a very singular way. Whilst the French Generals in 
Rome were endeavouring, by proclamations (noticed elsewhere). to make 
a despotic policy palatable to the troops of a Republic, a non-official let- 
terfrom the sagacious Louis Napoleon suddenly threw them, their army, 
the Roman people, the Pope, the Cardinals, the French Ministry, the 
French Nation, and Europe generaily, into a state of delightful surprise 
and bewilderment. Here is the letter, addressed to one of his confiden- 
tial officers, and not known to the French public until it found its way 
back from Italy, with the Roman comments thereon :— 

‘* Elysée National, August 18, 1849. 

“ My dear Ney,—The French Republic has not sent an army to Rome to stran- 
gle Italian liberty, but, on the contrary, to regulate it, and preserve it from excess- 
es, and on a solid basis to restore to the Pontifical throne the Prince who at the 
first placed nimself boldly at the head of all useful reforms. 

ce learn with pain that the benevolent intentions ot the Holy Father, and our 
own deeds, remain unfruitful in consequence of the influence of passion and hos- 
tile feelings. Itis wished to have as the basisof the Pope’s return aaron: gm 
and tyranny. Say, on my part, to Gen. Rostolan, that it cannot be permitted, um- 
der the shadow of the tricolour flag, to commit an act derogatory to the character 
of our intervention, 

“I sum up thus the re establishment of the temporal power of the Pope,—a 














general amnesty, the secularization of the Administration, the Code Napoleon, 
a liberal Government. - 

‘I have been personally hurt, on reading the proclamation of the three Cardi- 
nals, to see that it has not even made mention of the name of France, or of the 
sufferings of our brave soldiers. Every insult offered to our flag or to our uni- 
form goes right to my heart; and I beg you tomake known tothem that if France 
does not sell her services, she requires at least that she may have gratitude for her 
sacrifives and self denial. 

“ At the same time when our armies made the tour of Euro 
where, as the traces of their passage, the germs of liberty, and the destruction of 
the abuses of the feudal system. It shall not be said that in 1849a French army 
has acted in another manner and brought about another result. 

“ Desire the General to thank the ae in my name for its noble conduct. I 

Y 


have learned with pain that even physically it has not been treated as it deserved 
to be. 


“ Nothing should be neglected to make our troops comfortable. 

** Receive, my dear Ney, the assurance of my sincere friendship. 

“Louis NapoLEON BonaPaRTE.” 

If it were not possible that this ludicrous epistle might lead to grave 
resalts, one might smile at its manifold peculiarities-—its borrowing of 
style from “ my uncle, the Emperor”—the low cunning with which the 
policy of the intriguing President is put forward in a semi-official shape— 
the glaring inconsistency between its tenor and that of the previous 
sayings and doings of the French in the whole of this Italian intervention— 
the astounding insulence with which the President's private dictum is to be 
made the law of the Roman States! But we cannot péuse upon these and 
other equally evident points. The French Cabinet were not informed of 
this curious document until the day after the departure of Cul. Ney, its 
bearer, for Rome. The intelligence nearly caused its dissolution; but it was 
again cobbled up for the nouce—a process become exceedingly common in 
Paris. Comments of the press, commendations of the President for his bold * 
ness in returning to the right course, denunciations for his atrocious viola- 
tion of the Constitution, these, in every conceivable shape, agitated Paris 
and will tell in some shape on the course of events. What next, it were 
hard tosay. Butin Rome, the effect was extraordinary. Though General 
R stolan very properly refused to publish the epistle as an “ order of the 
day,” it was rapidly circulated through the army, and by them amongst 
the people. The priestly prestige went down to zero, and Republican 
exaltation took its place. The French troops and the Roman populace 
are said to have fraternized; and it may be difficult to unyoke them. 
The letter, of course, found its way to Gaeta, and made the Sovereign 
Pontiff turn up the whites of his eyes to Heaven in his sacerdotal charac- 
ter, and then advise his Cardinals, in his temporal, to make no allusion 
whatever to the existence of sach au untoward epistle. Such at least is 
the London story, received and credited. We should add that General 
Rostolan anticipated his recall by resigning, and that Geveral Randon, a 
friend of Cavaignac, was appointed to succeed him in the command of the 
French army in Italy. 

Whether Louis Napoleon has not succeeded in making terms with 
the absolate Sovereigris, and desires for his own advantage to fall 
back upon Republicanism, or whether, moved by that restless vanity 
common to small minds, he cannot refrain from taking a course peculiar 
ly personal, we leave to those who know him to decide. Equally uncer- 
tain is it, what the consequences of this escapade may be. Will Russia 
seriously take the Pope’s cause in hand, and attempt to do for him, what 
she has done so recently for the Emperor of Austria? If so, is it not 
poasible that the real military fire of the French nation will revive; that 
they will break through the trammels of a silly President, a vacillating 
Cabinet, and a capricious Assembly, and preferring, as they generally do 
when sufficiently moved, impulsive actions to protracted doubts, plaage 
Burope into a general war? This may not be probable, but so many 
strange events are happening, that it scarcely can be deemed impossible: 


—-- 


, they left every- 








some way to satisfy the minds of the colonists, who can now hope, by continuing a 


Germany anv THE Continent.—When the last Steamer arrived we 





determined and unanimous resistance, to see the hateful order in council revoked 


were infinitely amused to see the following pithy telegraphic announce 
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She Albion. 





September 29 





ment—“ the German question is settled.” We ventured to leave it un- 
registered, and can only say that the affairs of the continent generally are 
about as unsettled as they weil can be, when there is no actual war car- 
ried on. Emperors and Kings are about to hold Congresses; but it is 0 
difficult to condense the voluminous past into the compas of a weekly paper, 
that we do not readily make place fur political on dits. The Emperor of 
Russia bas chaunted_pwans for his recent victories jn Hungary, and has 
lavished extraordinary honours upoa Prince Paskiewitch, who has served 
him well. The Russian troops have commenced their retreat from Han- 
gary- 

Mopet Prociamations.—One scarcely knows whether to laugh or cry at 
the perusal of the two following tit-bits of official humbuggery, emana- 
ting from two officers of the French Army, one of whom took Rome 
from the Republicans who held it, whilst the other, it seems by later re- 
ports, is half inclined to keep it in defiance of the Pope and his Card i- 
nals. General Oudinot, recalled to France, thus took leave of the unfor- 
tunate Romans, in an address, dated Rome, 23d ult. We translate from 


the Courrier des Etats Unis. 
i of Rome,— ' , 
ompary peace have not, you are —s been troubled for an instant, since 
city has been occupied by the French army. ’ j 
The Cangusal eathoriny of the Sovereign Pontiff has been re-established amidst 
ral applause. 
eeastly cppecciating the discipline of our soldiers, 
oceasion of an attachment, whose source is equally 
yourselves. . ; 
The most perfect harmony exists at Rome, as well as in the cantonments, between 
the military of all ranks and the populace. 
These results are conformable to our wishes and to your hopes. t 
In preserving you from political re-action, we have perfermed our duties as well 
as consulted our feelings. 
Your approval is a recompense, 
self individually appreciate. — 
feei it incumbent vn me to reiterate 
ment when my mission to the Pontifical States 
Tam on the point of re-entering France. 
Hection of those brilliant testimonials of « 





‘ou give them proofs on every 
honourable to them and to 


of which we all feel the value, and which I 


to you the assurance of this, at the mo- 

is about to terminate. 

There I shall ever treasure up the 
fidence and given me by 





No ohe can foresee what the future reserves forhim; but I know that my feel- 
ings towards you are unalterable. : : 

Already I have thanked Providence for having given me a momentary influence 
over your destiny. SS . 

I shall bless Heaven afresh, if before the close of my life it permit me once 
more to contribute to the prosperity and seenteer of a country that has the strong- 

aimsto my devotionand my gratitude. 
<5 sad hs The General-in-Chief, 
OvupinoT DE ReEGGrIo. 

General Rostolan follows suit, in what our excellent contemporary, from 
whom we quote, calls “a softened paraphrase of the pompous leave-ta- 
king” of General Oudinot. 

Inhabitants of Rome,— : 

For two months your city languished under the double oppression of terror and 
anarchy. The French troops eotered into Rome ; they saw in you but friends ; 
order and tranquillity were re-established, and soon the standard of the Sovereign 
Pontiff floated over the walls of the Capital, welcomed by you with enthusiastic 
cries as the harbinger of a happier future. Since that time, the army has not 
ceased to furnish an example of moderation, of justice, of generosity. This bear- 
ing of our soldiers will be for you the least equivocal expression of the sentiments 
and the sympathies of France for the Sovereign Ponti! and for the people of the 
Roman States. Called to-day to the command-in chief of the army, I am proud 
at having to continue the noble office that it has so well commenced. 

Daring the exercise of my functions as Governor of Rome, I have been abie to 
appreciate the love that you bear to your Sovereign, the respect that you entertain 
for his virtues. I have been eble to learn your wishes, your hopes. My efforts 
shall tend without ceasing to the fulfilment of your vows. My fairest title to fame 
wiil be the factthat I was selected for carrying on the work of good-will that the 
French Government has undertaken for your happiness and your prosperity. 

The General in-Chief, 
Rome, August 24, 1849. RosToLan. 


Napoleon's forty centuries looking down from the summit of the Pyra- 
mids was sublime. What the above ure the reader will judge. We 
have given our authority, however, lest he should think we were palming 
off upon him a quotation from Punch. At the time of writing we have 
not received the mail per America; probably Mr. Panch will not let slip 
this fair occasion. 





Butter Divorce Caszr.—Somewhat to the surprise of the public, who 
thought a separation was finally agreed apon, the Court of Common Pleas 
of Philadelphia has decided in favour of the petition of Pierce Butler, 
asking for a divorce from his wife, Mrs Fanny Kemble Butler. The de- 
cision was made on Saturday last; the divorce is absolute, and gives to 
each entire freedom, as if no marriage had ever taken place. 





CotumBia CoLLEGE.—The annual delivery of a poem and oration before the 
Philolexian and Peithologian Societies of this College will take place in the 
church in Kighth street, at the head of potapaue place, on Monday evening next. 
The oration will be delivered by the Hon. John A Dix ; the poem by John M’ Mul. 
len, Esq. We invite our readers to the Festival, and also to the annual ceremo- 
nies of the Commencement, to be held at the same place on the following day. 

AMERICAN INsTITUTE.—The annual exhibition will commence at Castle Gar- 
den on Tuesday next. These shows always attract, and most deservedly, a large 
share of pablic attention. On Thursday, ploughing and spading matches wil! take 
place at Flushing, L. 1.; and on Wednesday and ‘Thursday week the cattle show 
will be held in the suburbs of the city. 





Astor Piace Rivots.—These protracted trials are almost brought to a close. 
The pie uct of the presiding J wing to which we alluded last Saturday, has been 
deservedly eulogised by the American journals. 





Derartures.—The Hon. Abbott Lawrence, U. S. Minister to Great Britain, 
sailed, with his family, in the Eur Steamer, for Liverpool on Wednesday 
last. Those admirable artists, the Distins, were passengers in the same ship. 
Their want of pecuniary patronage in this country has been remark able, consider- 
ing the success with which many of their inferiors have been crowned. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
Montreat, 25th September, 1849. 


Things are very dull here, and were it not for some little curiosity felt 
about Lord Eigin’s Upper Canada peregrinations, and a recent row in 
Bytown, we should scarcel koow what to do with ourselves. There is 
no doubt that his Lordship bas, on the whole, been well received in the 
Niagara District, both by friends and foes—by the one with warmth. and 
by the other with the respect due to the represeutative of the Sovereign. 
I believe he will meet a similar reception in Upper Canada generally, even 
in places where the majority are politically opposed to his government; 
though in one or two of the towns a disturbance may easily be got up. 
The last mail brings the news that Lord Elgin, who you kuow was only 
a Scotch Peer, has been made a Peer of the United Kingdom. It bas been 
truly said that it is an ill wind that blows nebody good ; and the Mon- 
treal riots, which your American editors bave cailed a tempest in a tea- 

t, have so far proved beneficial to bis Lordship. Please tbe pigs! and 
if eggs ure cheap next winter, } expect yet to see him a Marquis and 
Goveruor General of India. What good luck falls to the jot of sume peo 
ple! whilst you or I, Mr. Editor, might have a whole Niagara of eggs 
discharged ou our heads withvut attaining a bigher dignity tban that of 
A.S.S. Yet I doubt if Lord Elgin will feel grateful to the Tories of Mon- 
treal who have pelted him into the House of Lords; we can ovly say in 
the words of some great poet: ‘ Such a getting up stairs I never did see.” 
But, seriously, there can be no doubt that this act of the Hume Govern- 
ment is the consequence of the outrageous attacks made un the Queen's 
Represeu'ative by the Montreal rioters last spring, aud as a matter ol 
course it has not at all tended to lessen the previous discontents of the 
Conservative party. There is a report in town that Lord Elgin bas taken 
a house in Niagara for four mouths, and the Government orgaus of the 

ress still persist that the seat of Goverument is about to be removed, it 
js suid to Tvrovio. Credat Judeus! The scheme of a Goverument, held 
one year at Toronto and the nex! at Quebec, is tuo absurd even for Cana- 
dians Politicians, though Heaven kuuws they bave perpetrated as many 

follies and blunders as any wan or men of aucieut or modern times, their 
opportunities being taken into consideration. ; 

L bave alluded to arivt at Bytowu. That town is situated on the river 
Ottawa, at the terminus of the Rideau Canal. It is almost entirely sup 
er by the timber trade, most of tbe lésding merchauis, bere and in 

uebee, engaged in that business, baving establishments there. The 
labouring population have never been famous for their love of law and 
order, and being divided inte Scotch, Irish, Canadians, Protestants, Or- 


angemen, and Cathclics, it is seldom that a season passes without one or 
more of these antagonistic parties having a trial of strength, which never 
ends without broken heads, if nothing worse. The lumber trade too, 
to say the least of it, is not the most moral of occupations. and a8 many 
wild spirits are engaged in it as in any I know. Such, then, is the 
locale; and such are the actors in the /as¢ Canadian riot. 1t seems thata 
meeting of the inhabitants ef Bytown bad been called, to address Lord 
Elgin, and, I think, to ask him to visit the town. The Conservatives and 
Liberals met on the day appointed in great force, both having called in 
supporters and partizans from the neighbouring country. A dispute 
arose whether u Liberal or a Couservative should be called to the chair; 
a fight was got up, and the Conservatives drove the Liberals from the 
ground ; the faster fired upon their opponents, who also armed themselves 
aud returned the fire. Several persons were wounded, but as far as we 
yet know, uone mortally. A number of the leaders were lodged in jail 
by the civil authorities, assisted by the military ; and finally, peace was 
restored. As far as I can make out, the attack was commenced by the 
Liberals; but it would appear, also, that both parties had arms at hand 
and were prepared for a conflict. Indeed, it would be difficult to get 
these men together without a fight, under anycircumstances, This hap- 
pened on Monday week. Another meeting was called fur the ensuing 
Wednesday, but on the morning of that day the Mayor issued a P:oclam- 
ation, forbidding its taking place, in consequence of the appearance of large 
bodies of armed men marching into town trom the surrounding townships. 
Bytown is divided into the Upper town and the Lower town by the 
Rideau Canal. The Liberals took possession of the latter and the Con- 
servatives of the former, while the few soldiers in the place were station- 
ed on a bridge over the Canal, the only means of communication between 
the belligerents. Both parties being, as I have said, in possession of fire- 
arms, they fired off their guns and hurled defiance and “ toul scora” at 
each other across the Canal; but as the military were in the way, they 
could not get near enough to do mischief, and so the affair luckily ended 
without blvod-letting. As usual, the Conservatives accuse the Liberals, 
and the Liberals accuse the Conservatives of being the cause of strife; 
and the naughty names exchanged between them are more remar«able 
for unction than politeness or brotherly love. The Conservatives claim 
the victory ; but whoever gains theday in suchdisgraceful contests only 
reaps ‘‘a victory that leads to ruin.” 

The great Fair at Kingston came off with considerable éclat ; althou gh 
some of our Lower Canada farmers and others who went up to seeit were 
rather disappointed. 

There was a great fire at Quebec on Saturday, the 15th. It was in the 
upper town, pon about thirty houses were destroyed. The inhabitants 
ot that city have, at last, taken up in earnest the project of building a 
Railroad from Quebec to Melbourne in the Eastern Townships, there to 
join the St. Lawrence and Atlantic Railway, The cost is estimated a 
about two millions of doliars; and a meeting is to be held ina few days 
for the purpose of sanctioning the Quebec Corporation to give bonds tu 
the extent of £100,000 in aid of the concern. 

The cholera has disappeared from Montreal, and the Cholera Hospital 
isclosed. Quebec, too, is free of the disease. The who'eenumber of 
pereons who died of cholera in that city from the time it brok out tll its 
cessation, is 1,034, of which number 32 only were emigrants. 

1 am told that a pumber of persons here, of considerable standing and 
wealth, and most of whom seldom take a part in politics, are buay attemp- 
ting to get up a movement in favour of the Iudependence of the B.N. A. 
Provinces, avowedly as a step preliminary to annexation.of the ese per- 
sons, of course, contemplate a peaceable separation from the Mother- 
country. It must be confessed that the opinion is fast gain the ground 
that nothing but joining the United States can save this countryng om the 
fate that bas overtaken the West Indies—a slow, lingering, wastirng dis- 
sease, ending in utter prostration and ruin. 

The weather has been cold and rainy for some days. 


: This morning it 
is very fine. > p 





jAusic. 


Twenty-Five Cents’ Worts or Music at tHe Tapernacte!! When 
we contrast the state of Music in 1842 with the present time, we are truly 
astonished at thechange which has taken place. Then a single indivi- 
dual could attract hundreds of dollars, with no other inducement but him- 
self and bis piano-forte. An orchestra was hardly dreamed of as a neces- 
sary accompaniment to a concert ; some liberal gentleman managed about 
that time to afford a quartette accompaniment, which was afterwards in- 
creased to a septette, and so on, until at present a good orchestra is a sine 
qua non, which all respectable concerts must provide. Then the people 
ficcked in crowds to hear every thing, however poor or indifferent ; now 
they keep away from every thing, however sterling ane admirable. Then 
they would readily pay a dollar tohear Mr. Rassell roar out, “ A Ship on 
Fire’ ; now they will not pay twenty-five cents to hear a galaxy of talent 
such as has rarely been concentrated at any one time in this city. ‘ Look 
at our advancement in taste,” we hear some one reply! Advancement! 
we see but little difference in crowding to a poor entertainment, and neg- 
lecting a good one. Increase of taste in acommunity should be judged by 
the amount of fostering bestowed upon the Art and its professors, and 
by the cold neglect, which israther the result of inditference than of su- 
perior jndgment, Itisa notorious fact that at no period within ten 
years, bas music been so little supported as at the present time. We 
have had asummer of unparalleled dullness, and the prospect for thewiater 
is by no means encouraging ; it seems to promise a disastrous rivalry, and 
a ruinous bankruptcy. 

We are usually given, constitutionally, to look upon the bright side of 
things, but we regret to say that at present music has no bright side, 
look at it in whatever way you will. It is quite possible that some gleam 
of light may break athwart this Cimmerean darkness, but it can only be 
fitiul and brief, for there is much of rettenness in the present state of 
things. But we have aimost forgotten our twenty-five cents worth of real 
enjoyment. A large number of our readers in the country, without 
doubt, frequently envy New York its countless facilities fur amusement. 
We will show them how well ‘We deserve to have the advantages we 
possess. By paying twenty-five cents, any person for the past two weeks, 
could have entered the Tabernacle, which was brilliantly lighted for the 
occasion, aud have heard the following music performed in the most ad- 
nnirable manner. 

Part THE First—1 Jubilee Overture, Weber, Germania Society—2 Ro- 
manza, GI’ Ulustri Rivali, Signor Arnoldi— 3 Variations Brilliantes for the Trum- 
pet, * Grauz,” executed by Basco—4 Waltz, “ Souvenir de New York,” Len. 
schow, Germania Society—5 Grand Fantasia, on Sonnambula, Thalberg, Richard 
Hoffman—6 Duo, * Quando di Sangue unto,” Belisario, Signori Arnoldi and No- 
velli—Grand Finale, Romeo and Juliet, Bellini, Germania Society. Part THE 
Seconp—1 Overture, “‘ Hebriden,’ Mendelssohn, Germania Society—2 Aria, 
Signor Novelli—3 Sailor's Poika, Lenschow, Germania Society—4 Variations 
Brilliamtes on American National Airs, Leopold de Meyer, Mr. Richard Hoff- 
man—5 Wedding March of the Melodrama “ Midsummer Night's Dream,” Men- 
delssohn,—Germania Society—6 Finale from The Siege of Corinth, Rossini, Ger- 
mania Society. 

We give this programme, not as a specimen of the most attractive of 
the series, but as the poorest of the entire number. On other occasions, 
Signorina Borghese, and the Distin Family, were added to the list of at- 
tractions. Onr readers will at a glunce perceive how much fine music is 
contained in that programme, and they will hardly credit us when we 
state that on the night of its performance, there could scarcely have been 
fifty dollars in the house ! Justly, indeed, may we boast of our taste, re- 
finement, and liberality! The boast is not a vain one, for Christy’s Min- 
strels attract overflowing audiences every night, whilst the Germania band 
aud a host ot fine talent play and sing to empty benches, We sincerely 
believe that if the Festival Concerts, as now constituted at the Taberna- 
cle, were to be offered gratis to the public, that the public would rather 
pay twenty-five cents to hear negro melodies, than listen to true music 
fer nothing, so little huld bas music upon the taste or the understanding 
of our citizens. Let us not talk of taste until the Philharmonic Society’s 
concerts are crowded, and our Sacred Music societies are preserved from 
bankruptcy, and good resident talent is preferred to tenth-rate foreigners 

with bard names. When judgment dictates where fashion now rules 
alone, we will listen delightedly to the cry of “ advancement in taste !” 

















Prosrects oF THE Itatian Orena.—We have but litt i 
regard to this affair, M. Maretzek’s arran ements, as far as A py ding 
secm to be all undecided. The om is rife with rumours, and those wh. 
are of a credulous nature believe that New York this wiuter will be the 
home of half the musical celebrities of Europe. Our readers had hotter 
believe nothing at present, for we fear greatlyfrom information which nme 
have received and on which we can rely, that the positive failure of so tac 
eminent musical visitors will tend to stay, for some time,the course ot m 
sical emin ation to this country. We give, however the latest of these 
‘‘ramors” trusting, hopefully that something good will eventuate. 1t . 
said—that M. Maretzek will in all probability outbid France and Eng. 
land and triumphantly carry off the new Tenor-wonder, Forts. It is said 
that Sanchioli, or Clari, or Angelini, will be prima Donna. Itis not said 
which!—We feel sure, however, that Maretzek will do his best, and that 
he will procure something good for the New York musical epicures, Th 
next thing for the public to do, is to subscribe liberally. ao 





Drama. 


Astor Piace Opera House. Miss Davenrort.—This distinguished 
young actress made her re-appearance in America on Monday evening, in 
her favourite character of Juliet, before a highly fashionable and welj- 
filled house. Her reception, we need not add, was cordial in the ex. 
treme, and her performance of the impassioned heroine drew forth fre 
quent and repeated bursts of applause. She was called before the cur 
tain at the close of the performance, and the customary tribute of io. 
qucts was showered upon her, agreeably to the established usage on these 
occasions. Miss Davenport appeared on Tuesday in Julis, in the “ Hunch 
back,” with similar tokens of public approbation, and bas performed every 
evening during the week. We ~egret, however, that we have been pre- 
vented from seeing more than her first two representations; of which, 
however, we shall give our impressions. 

Miss Davenport retains much of the personal appearance she possessed 
when last among us. In person she is short, but well moulded; her face 
is expressive in the highest degree; and the play of her features is of al- 
most Kaleidoscopic extent and variety. Her voice, although not powerful, 
is exquisitely modulated ; she reads with intelligence and grace, and evj- 
dently with a thorough appreciation of the sense and beauty of an author 
We can readily imagine that her successin her “‘ Shakspearian Readings,” 
has been all we have heard it was ; for intellect, delicacy, and expres. 
sion, mark every line she utters. Her readings in Juliet and Julia were 
beautiful in the extreme; and ia this great qualification of the actor's art 
she might indeed challenge competition. But, unfortunately, mere read- 
ing, alone, does not constitute the great requisite for the stage. There 
must be such an embodiment of character, such an entire entering into 
all the subtleties of personation, and such a delivering up of the whole 
soul to the identification of the passion delineated by the author, as to 
produce the momentary illusion on the spectator that this simulated dis- 
play is a real exhibition. To attain this apparent reality of embodiment 
is the highest triumph of histrionic skill, and is only acquired by a chosen 
few. Miss Davenport has yet to achieve this most difficult point of her 
professional scieuce. 

And yet we must in all justice admit, that she occasionally reaches it, 
though it isonly in isolated bits—flashes, as it were, of native inborn 
genius, beaming through, what we couceive to be, tke trammels of a too 
elaborated and too artificial training. We preferred her Julia to her Ju- 
liet, because these natural passages were more frequently elicited in the 
former than in the latter—especially in the earlier scenes of the Hunch- 
back. Buteven in Julia, when the true passion of the character begins 
to work, we had only beautiful readings in place of intense emotion—ar- 
tistic excellence, palpably exhibited, where a natural overwhelming flow 
of feeling was demanded. With Miss Davenport’s real excellences, 
joined as they are to a finished and evidently highly cultivated intellect, 
we regret that there is not also allied the highest power of the true artis. 
She is but young, and she may yet attain the high goal of her profession. 
But to do this she must cast off much of not only the conventionalisms 
of the stage, but she must soar above even those finished graces, the re- 
sults of much cultivation, which are too commonly allied to mere talent. 
She must seize these subtler elements of her art, which genius alone can 
furnish the key for acquiring. 


Broapway Tueatre.—Mr. Hudson is rapidly establishing himself in 
public favour at this house. His finished and truly natural style is every 
evening better appreciated by the audiences, and we have no doubt but 
that a very successful career is before him during his stay in this country. 
His spirited performance of Connor in the “ Knight of Arva’’ has done 
much to satisfy us that he is an actor of no ordinary calibre. The piece 
itself has been admirably fitted by the author to Mr. Hudson’s peculiar 
talents. It abounds in wit, epigram, situation, and equivoque—the hero 
being of that melo-dramatic stamp that Mr. Hudson would particularly 
excel in delineatiag. He dashes through the part very effectively, giv- 
ing all point to the dialogue, and completely acting out the character, 
Indeed he frequently reminded us of the artistic and picturesque style of 
the Wallack, so perfectly ishe a master of that chaste aud finished species 
of melo-dramatic acting, which Mr. Wallack introduced into the modern 
drama. We were glad to learn that Mr. Hudson's benefit on Wedues- 
day evening proved a literal overflow, and that his performance o! 
O'Flannigan, in the romantic drama of “ O'Flannigan and the Fairies,” 
was eminently successful. On the following night, however, there was 
seme dissatisfaction expressed at the arrangement of a portion of the 
scenes. This will be altered. 


Mr. Hudson’s engagement will be extended through the coming week, 
and we are then promised by the management a succession of “ eminent 
performers,” not the least attactive of whom will be Miss Charlotte Cush- 
man, who is positively engaged at this house. We look forward with no 
ordinary degree of interest to the re-appearance of this great actress; for 
the readers of the Albion will remember how confidently we predicted 
the perfect success that awaited her on the English boards. She now! 
turns among us stamped and honoured by the united voice of the British 
pablic and press, with her claims recognised, and her place allowed 
amongst the first performers of the age—if not herself the very firs 
amongst them. \ 


Nisto’s Garpex.—Mr. Hackett is playing his round of characters at 
this House with his accustomed success—his inimitaole Rip van Winkle, 
M. Mallét, Nimrod Wildfire, and Jonathan Doubikins, have lost nothing of 
their popularity, although they have been enjvyed for now nearly twenty 
years. Mr. Hackett has lately, however, taken a higher flight in bis pro 
fessional career—and his Falstaff and Sir Archy McSarcasm are perbsp$ 
the best now upon the stage. This gentleman is also a well read avd 
closely critical student of Shakspeare, as his correspondence with Joka 
Quincy Adams very fully evidenced. We should think that be would 
tind it worth the experiment to appear occasionally in a Shakspearial 
character—Shy lock for example—with an interpretation of the character 
drawn from a close analysis of the Author’s language, rather than the 0 
couventional stage Shylock. The part appears eminently adapted tothe rep 
resentative of Falstaff and Sir Archy, associated as this Trio 18 in the minds 
of all the lovers of the drama, with the name of George Frederick Cooke’ 

The Ravels continue their performances at this House with unabated 
attraction. We are glad to see that the re-appearance of Mde. Berton 18 
likely to take place there shortly. ; 

Burton’s Tuzatre —We have been prevented from attending this 
house to witness the periormance of Mrs. Sloan, who we learn is 8 very 
talented actress in vaudevilles aad light comedy. ) 

MitcHety’s.—The performances during the week have been confined 
principal'y to the repetition of Fra Diavolo, and Mr. Walcot’s very clever 
burlesque sketch of “ Britannia aud Erin.” Ou Monday, * Cinderella, 
is to be revived with g.eat magnificence. 
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Notices of New Werks. 





Frank Forester’s fisa AnD Fisaine or THE Unitep States AND Britisa 
Provinces or Nortu America. By H. W. Herbert. New York. Stringer & 
Townsend. 1850.—This book is a fitting companion to the author's work 
on Field Sports, published about this time last year, and noticed at 
some length in the Albion of October 21. Much that we then said, muta- 
tis mutandis, might be said again; for, as Mr. H erbert then treated of 
game-auimals, so he now treats of sporting-fish—with the same earnest- 
ness and spirit, the same apparent knowledge of his subject, the same re- 
currence to naturalists recognised as authorities, when his own observa- 
tion has not been extended to the point immediately under consideration. 
If he borrows freely, he acknowledges readily, deeming it fairer to 
quote than to poach—a distinction not always observed by those who in 
new books have to describe many old established facts. The sporting 
naturalist, or the naturalist-sportsman, must find a place for Frank For- 
ester on his shelves; there is in him so mach information on natural bis- 
tory, and there are in him so many hints of practical importance. Com- 
bined with these, there is the pleasure to be derived from reading on al- 
most any subject handled by a scholar and a practised writer. Mr. 
Herbert has acquired considerable eminence as an author. A year ago 
he came before our readers with his book on Field Sports; a month ago 
asa very able translator of a Greek Tragedian: and now we have him 
again doing ably for the flood what he has well done for the field. We 
are not very wide of the mark in calling him the “ Nimrod” of this Conti- 
nent—a compliment that will generally b6 understood amongst English- 
men. Wemay, perchance, have a reader here and there, ignorant of the 
fact that the late Mr. Apperley wrote under this nom de plume sundry 
sporting books and sporting articles in Reviews, that acquired a very 
high repute. They were masterpieces in their way. 

Mr. Herbert describes his subjects with attention to minutie worthy a 
Professor of a College, and then tells us how to enjoy the sport of taking 
them with the experience and zeal ofan oldsportsman. A few short ex- 
tracts may not be unacceptable. In his introductory remarks, he says, 
drawing the line between sporting and killing, 


All the modes of rod-fishing will be treated of in their places; but fly-fishing, 
spinning with the live, and trolling with the dead bait, more especially will be 
iseussed ; as, for my own part, I regard these as the only true and sportsmanlike 
modes of operation, Bottom-fishing, ground-baiting with the fluat and sinker, and 
the like, are doubtless all very well in their way ; and will perhaps, in many in- 
stances, even with sporting fishes, be found the most killing, as they are clearly the 
easiest methods ; while, with other varieties, they are the only modes that can be 
adopted ; still they are to fly-fishing, or spiuning the minnow, what shooting sitting is 
to shooting on the wing ; and the fisher who is proud of lugging out of their native ele- 
ment twenty trout by main force aided by a lob-worm or roe-bait, stands in the same 
relation to him who baskets his three or four brace with the artificial fly and single 
gut ertistically cast, as the gunner who pot hunts his bagful of birds, treeing his 
ruffed grouse, and butchering his quail in their huddles on the ground, does to the 
crack shot, who stops his cock in a blind brake, with the eye of faith and the 
finger of instinct, or cuts down his wild-fowl skating before the wind at the rate of 
a mile a minute, deliberately rapid and unerring. 


It is a trite saying, that fish should swim three times ; and yet how few 
persons, habitually floating them in sauce and wine, kuow, or care, any- 
thing about them, so long as they float themselves in water. Here, for 
instance, is a broad fact stated, not devoid of interest, and yet seldom 
alluded to. 


With very few exceptions, the Game Fish are those which do not confine them 
selves either to salt or fresh water, throughout the year, but visit the one or the 
other, as their habits and tastes, but principally the propagation of their species, 
directthem, These migratory fish are, without any exception, the strongest, the 
boldest, and, as such, afford the best sport of their tribe; nor are they, for the 
most part, to be surpassed by any in excellence, firmness, and flavour, when in 
their best condition. 

. Those fish which never visit the salt water at all, are unquestionably so much 
inferior to others of their own family which ran periodically to the sea, that they 
are with difliculty recognized as belonging to the same order with their roving 
brethren ; while of those, none of which are known to leave the fresh-water, but 


two or three kinds are worth taking at all ; and even these are not to be compared 
with the migratory, or the pure sea-fish, 


We are apt to plume ourselves on the Anglo-Saxon race being the élite 
of humanity, and its migratory propensities are pretty generally develop- 
ed. Is not the fact above asserted by Mr. Herbert a curious instance of 
analogy between man and the brute creation ? 

The Sahnon is, of course, the prime object of the Fisherman’s regard. 
How effective is the tribute that our author pays him in the following 
extract. 


Tke Salmon is, to all intents, a fish of prey ; and to this end every part of his 
frame is adapted, in the most perfect manner, by the master hand of nature. The 
elongated form of his body tapering forward and aft with the most gradually cur- 
vated lines, like the entrance and the run of some swift-sailing barque, enables 
him to glide through the swift water in which he loves to dwell, displacing its par- 
ticles with the least resistance, the powerful muscles and strong branched rays of 
his broad and vigorous caudal fin serving as a propeller, by which he can com- 
a an immense degree of momentum and velocity, and ascend the sharpest 
rapids. 

No one who has once felt the arrowy rush of a fifteen-pound Salmon, when 
struck with the barbed steel, will be inclined to undervalue his strength, his speed 
or his agility ; and the numerous and astonishing leaps which he is capable of 
making, to the height of many feet above the surface, either in attempting to rid 
himself of the hook, or in surmounting obstacles to his upward passage, in the shape 
of dams, flood-gates or cataracts, prove the exceeding elasticity, vigour and strength 
of his muscular system. 

The prodigious power of sinew exhibitedin the lithe aud springy limbs of the 
po eae Og of prey of the feline order is not superior in its degree to that possess- 
ed by this, the veritable monarch of fresh-water fishes ; Nor are the curved fangs 
and retractile talons more efficacious instruments to the lion and the tiger for the 
seizure of their victims, than are the five rows of sharp hooked teeth, with which 


the whole mouth of the Salmon is bristled, for the prehension and detention of his 
slippery and active prey. 


Fishing in Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward 
Island, is often incidentally mentioned, and their comparatively unex- 
plored rivers and bays are glanced at with a wistful pen. Ina short 
chapter on the Arctic Grayling, called also Back’s Grayling, a fish well 
known to Captain Back and Dr. Richardson of exploring celebrity, Mr. 
Herbert thus prognosticates a piscatorial El Dorado. 


‘Although this exquisitely beautiful and very game fish, is not, as I have pre- 
viously observed, wag | speaking, a native either of the United Statesor the 
B. .tish provinces, ey" ound only in the northern part of the unsettled regions of 
British America, and the waters flowing from Great Slave lake into the Arctic 
ocean, still, so wonderfully are the facilities of travel increasing through the West 
and North, and so greatis the enthusiasm of the Anglo-Norman race in all matters 
connected with sporting and sportmanship, that it by nomeans appears to me im- 

ssible that, before many years have elapsed, the lovers of the angle, whether of 

_— or Americar birth, will be found casting the fly in the glass-clear rapids 
of the Winter river, and the other waters of those untamed regions, for the Arc- 
tic Grayling, and the many beautiful species of Salmon thatare to be taken there. 
Nor would there, I believe, be much more risk or hardship attending the perfor- 
mances of such a sporting tour, by a strong and well found party, than was incur- 
om _ only esr ryey nt with alacrliy and enthusiasm, by the sporting 

4 men who crossed the Mississippi, in pursuit o 
time antecedent to the Black awh wil. : ‘oreo | 

_ The excitement, the novelty, and, consequentl 
tion, would be indescribable ; and as the brief 
beautiful as it is brief, while the sportsman would be brought into contact with en 
ems | bert race of beasts, birds, and fish of chase, I can imagine nothing that 
would better repay the risk and enterprise of such an expedition. 

All the arrangements of such a tour could be made with the greatest ease at Mon- 
treal where every facility could be afforded to the tourists by the agents of the Fur 
Companies, and where the whole of the necessary means are just as well under- 
stood, and the necessary outfit just as easily procured, as are those for a fishing 


a into Hamilton County, in New York, or fora Maine Moose-hunt, in 


The prairies of the West 


, the charm of such an expedi- 
summer of those regions is as 


have long been explored as hunting grounds, by the 
+ mc agneey | the old as well as by the hunters i the wnaeegh of the pa 
Ghee a eserts of southern Africa have afforded their trophies of the savage 
Seeeaet Soke wilds of Fae kee have surrendered their fierce denizens, the 
hustie sede and the dark jungles of the farthest India, have become familiar 
a thes —~ 8 to the English sportsmen ; and I think it is scarcely to be doubt- 
being already o many years have elapsed, the Swedish and Norwegian rivers 
Atlantic, wih ety toe the votaries of the rod and reel, from either side of the 


spe whipping the yet virgi 
Political sanemen, don.ttri ¥" g yet virgin streams of the far Northwest. 


: have their wei i ingi 
mation ; for the disturbed sta ight in bringing about such a consum 


te of the continent is already sufficiently alarming to 





deter the pleasure-seeking yachter from visiting his old haunts inthe soft and sunny 
seas of southern Europe, while the stormier seas of the Western world offer him 
peace at least and hospitality, while on these shcres he will find sport, whether he 
affect the rifle or the rod, far superior to what he has been used to enjoy on the 
Eastern continent. I have heard of one yacht already fitting out by an enthusi- 
astic English sportsman, with the intent of visiting this very season the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, the bays of Gaspe and Chaleurs, and the wild shores of Prince Ed- 
ward Island; and that} good sport to his utmost wish may foilow the adventur- 
ous owner, must be the prayer of every generous son of the gun or angle. 


To Mr. Perley, of St. Johns, N. B., warm thanks are tendered for much 
valuable information. We are struck with the painful fact that he com- 
municates, of the wanton destruction of the Herring and Capelin in the 
Bays of Gaspe and Chaleurs, where these fish, the proper food of the Cod, 
are taken by thousands of barrels and ueed by the short-sighted farmers 
for manure. The rain of the Cod fishery follows of course. Mr. Her- 
bert waxes wroth hereon against the Legislatures of New Brunswick 
and Canada, inasmuch as this wantonness might be checked by enact- 
ment. But ifhe be severe on them, it is nothing to the rating he be- 
stows upon the Legislative Assembly of this State of New York, apropos 
to Carp, classed as Cyprinide, a fish that the author holds in slight es- 
teem, thus speaking of them—viz. the fish, not the Legislature. 


The truth is thatnowhere under the erm d of Heaven are the genus Cyprinide 
worthy to be accounted sporting fisaes, and nowhere are they eatable—not even 
excepting the Carp and Tench of Europe—unless with the aid and appliances of 
a most careful cuisine, and by dint of stewing in claret, with condiments and spices, 
lye and forcemeat balls, and anchovies, such as mightconvert a kid glove, or 
the sole of a reasonably tender India-rubber shoe, into delicious esculents. 


The bearding the Assembly is in this wise; and we particularly beg 
that we, in making the quotation, may not be held guilty of irreverence, 
or, as the phrase runs, of endorsing Mr. Herbert. We might have some 
of the democratic journals down upon us, were we so imprudent. 


The mode of this fish’s introduction into American waters, is as follows :—Cap- 
tain Robinson, who has a fine place immediately on the banks of the Hudson 
river, containing some fine fish ponds, between Newburgh and New Windsor, 
imported some years since a quantity of Carp at considerable expense, I believe 
from Holland, where the species is very abundant and very fine in em His 
ponds were soon admirably stocked ; but in process of time a heavy freshet car- 
ried away his dams and flood-gates, and a very large proportion of his Carp 
escaped into the Hudson. This fact being represented to the Legislature of the 
State, a penal enactment was passed, heavily mulcting any person who should take 
any one of these Hudson River Carp, at any season or under any circumstances, 
until after the expiration of five years from the passage of the act. 

The provisions of this bill have been strictly enforced; several persons have 
been fined, and the fish is now extremely abundant. 

I cannot here, in relating these circumstances, control myself, but must invoke 
the contemptand indignation of every gentle sportsman, every reasonable think- 
ing man, upon the heads of that ignorant, motley, and destructive assemblage, 
which is entitled the Senate and Assembly of New York. For the last fifteen 
years not a session has passed without the strenuous and sustained attempts of the 
most educated and most influential gentlemenof the State, both of the city and 
the agricultural counties, to induce the faineant demagogues of that assembly to 
take some measure to prevent the total extinction, within that very county of 
Orange, of some of the noblest species of game in existence, indigenous to that 
region, and once abundant, but already scarce, and within twenty years certain to 
be lost altogether, through the mal-practices of their destroyers, the errors of 
the existing game-laws, and the difficulty of enforcing them in their present 
state. 

It is quite unnecessary to state that these efforts were wholly ineffectual—that it 
was found impossible to induce those learned Thebans to do anything to prevent 
American Woodcock from being shot before they are fledged, and American 
Brook Trout from being caught upon their spawning beds ; but that no sooner is a 
coarse, watery, foreign fish accidentally thrown into American waters, than it is 
vigorously and effectively protected, which protection was merely granted, I be- 
lieve, to enable ‘‘ a facetious member of the legislature,” as he is styled by the 
learned Doctor Bethune in his fine edition of Walton's Angler, to draw a witty 
comparison between the naturalization of “ scaly foreigners’’ and Irish voters. I 
dare say the facetious member was not devoid of hopes that the scaly foreigners 
would some day or other vote for him. F 

It is impossible to feel anything but contempt for such unutterable blockheadism, 
while it 1s equally impossible to expect anything better after their recent ex- 
hibitions in the legislatorial line, from such a body as the New York Houses 
of Assembly. 

Since, however, their wisdom has pronounced that henceforth the Carp is to be 
a game fishof America, I shall proceed to describe this “scaly foreigner,” thus 
naturalized witha five years’ exemption from liability to capture, in the waters of 
Hudson's river. 

From these extracts the reader can form some opinion of the book. It 
remains only to say that it is in une octavo volume, most capitally got up, 
and neatly printed on fine paper. As for the illustrations on wood, drawn 
by Mr. Herbert himself, they would do credit to any professional artist; 
were he not a writer we should wish him a painter. Some are so large 
that, lengthwise, they occupy separate pages; others are run in with the 
type as head and tail pieces; they are, moreover, of nearly equal excel- 
lence, differing much in this aspect from wood-cuts generally. At sight 
of some, the spirit yearns for the glorious sport of hooking and landing— 
at sight of others, the mouth waters, and the thoughts wander to the din- 
ner-table—in all, there is that union of breadth and finish that constitutes 
artistic excellence. 





Books ReceivED-—Blackwood’s Magazine, for September, L. Scott § Co— 
Byron’s Works, No. 6 and 7, G. Virtwe—Sartain’s Magazine for October, De- 
witt—Godey’s Lady’s Book, for October, H. Long—Chalmers’ Works, Vol. 
VIL., Harpers—The Invisible Gentleman, Dewitt. 





Lonpon Booxs.—We notice advertised as just ready, ‘‘ L’Acadie, or, 
Seven Years’ Explorations in British America: with Sketches of its Natu. 
ral History, Social and Sporting Scenes, &c. By Sir James E. Alexander, 
K.L.S. &c., on the Staff'of H. E. the Commander of the Forces.” 





BURR’S MIRROR OF THE ST. LAWRENCE, 


The proprietor of the moveable representation of this noble subject, 
now exhibiting in this city, has a horror of the word panorama. He fears 
that to advertise under such a title would be at once to mar his hopes 
of success, so completely has the town been flooded with miserable daubs 
under the name of Panoramas, since the renowned Mr. Banvyard first took 
the field, and coined money because he was the first in it, No one, in- 
deed, can wonder at the suspicion with which the public regards any 
claim upon its patronage, coming under this general head ; and yet we 
must dub Mr. Burr's exhibition as neither more nor less than a moving 
Panorama. It differs, however, from its predecessors in a most material 
point of view. They have beeu, almost without exception, caricatures 
as portraits of places, and beneath contempt as works of art. This one 
we strongly incline to believe exceedingly correct, and we know it to be 
eminently beautiful in an artistic point of view. It would be superfluous 
to write an article about the geographical position of the St. Lawrence, 
tkat great outlet of the Great Western Lakes, the varied interest attaching 
to the localities it waters in its course, and the celebrity of its principal 
points. These arewell known to most of our readers, and might be 
to all, without any attempt of ours to play the schoolmaster. We have 
only to do with the picture, which is, as a whole, altogether unrivalled— 
an assertion that we make without any fear of contradiction. 

For the convenience of unrolling and managing the square acres of can- 
vas employed, the exhibition is divided by the fall of a curtain into half- 
a-dozen parts, giving the spectator about two minutes breathing time be- 
tween each. Itis otherwise continuous, the eye, by a kind of pictorial 
license, gliding from one interesting point to another, and jumping over 
the intermediate space. Without this, an excursion from Buffalo to the 
Saguenay River would be un peu trop fort. We have varying eflects of 
weather, season, and time of day; sunlight and moonlight, storms and 
calms, summer and winter. So we have the varieties of vessels peculiar 
to the waters we pass through, from the balks of timber rafted down 
stream to be converted into shipping, up to the ships themselves. The 
rafts, canoes, boats, and steamers, are admirably done ; the ships being 
passable. The still waters throughout are charmingly rendered, and in 
many places, the troubled stream is no less faithfully represented. The 
utmost care has been taken to give the exact tints of the water, where 
they are considered characteristic of ihe locality ; the same minute atten- 
tion being paid also to the local land tints, whereby the labour of the 











whole has been greatly increased and its faithfulness proportionably aug- 
mented. In the rough sketches that we saw last year, we remember uo- 
ticing particularly all the requisite memoranda, made by the artists on 
the spot and at the moment. Neither must we forget to give them great 
credit for the carefulness and skill they have shown in their perspective ; 
in some of the town-views this is really remarkable. We could pick out 
two or three poor or exaggerated scraps of painting, such as the grounds 
of the Clifton House at Niagara, the waves of the Whirlpool, and an oc- 
casional hurly-burly of clouds; bat these are almost exclusively on the 
first cylinder, and are su completely effaced by the admirable beauty of 
the work as a whole, that we leave}them to the spectator’s discernment, 
and will only mention a few of the best scenes that are most distinctly 
impressed upon our memory. 

The plunge of the Horse Shoe Fall, at Niagara, is boldly given, and ef* 
fective ; and the same may be said of the Suspension Bridge. Ou emerg- 
ing from the Niagara River, the pretty little village of that name pleased 
us much, as a bit of good, quiet, unpretending Art—nothing in the sub- 
ject, but everything in the treatment. Passing Hamilton, we must espe- 
eially commend the bit of landscape-painting shown in the highlands 
to the right of Sir A. McNab’s baronial residence, which is represented 
in the back-groand. The view of Toronto is excellent, and really vala- 
able, inasmuch as it shows the City from the Lake, previously to the last 
disastrous fire. Port Hope Lighthouse in a storm is cleverly done, as are 
some pretty island groups between that place and Kingston. Kingston 
itself is also very nicely painted, and the Thousand Isles are handled 
with a picturesque bolduess and spirit worthy of their romantic celebrity. 
Brockville, by moonlight, is charming, and Ogdensburgh seen in per- 
spective is one of the neatest views of the kind in the whole exhibition. 
The various rapids between Prescott and Montreal are treated with con- 
summate skill; that of Lachine, with the wreck of the Steamer Dawn, 
being a perfect masterpiece of effect. The approach to Montreal, and 
that portion of the City containing Bonsecours Market, with Mount Royal 
in the back-ground, deserve special commendation. The race of the 
Steamers Montreal, Lady Elgin, Quebec, and John Munn, hereabouts, is 
also very spirited. There is great boldness as well as skill exhibited in 
the evening tints and brilliant sky under which we pass Three Rivers, 
near which place, if we remember rightly, an enormous raft is a curious 
feature in the scene. Sut we must hurry on to Quebec, seen by rise of 
san, with its Citadel in strong rays of light, and a deep shade resting on 
the lower Town—all very artistic, and not inferior to any other portion. 
The Falls of Mcntmorency are capitally painted, especially the glen on 
the left of them, and thrown back. Immediately below, an inferiorhand 
has been employed fora very short space; whilst presently we noticed 
some very good cloud-painting, with which the earlier scenes do not 
abound. The high mountain of St. Aun and St. Paal’s Bay should also 
be commended. 

Thus hastily descending, we are at the mouth of the Saguenay River 
to which the last roller is exclusively devoted ; pity is it that we have 
almost exhausted our vocabulary of praise, for on the houvour of an impar- 
tial critic, this Saguenay is worth all the rest put together. The rocky 
scenery of the lofty mountains, that are cut through by this magnificent 
stream, are given with an air of truth and vigour that really astonished 
us; and we believe much the same feeling was conveyed to the minds of 
those present with us. 

But we must not allow ourselves to hammer out this eulogium to any 
greater length. Exactly a year ago, in noticing some sketches for this 
work, we observed, “ Mr. Banvard has givena striking proof of American 
enterprise; we trust Mr. Burr will do as much fur American taste and 
skill.” He has done so signally, and we trast he will be rewarded. 
Whatever success he may meet in New York, we can ensure him a good 
reception in London, if he go there. And in the meantime, if any friends 
from Canada, putting faith in our commendation and familiar with the 
St. Lawrence, should visit this panorama, we should be glad to know if 
the views be really as correct, as we unhesitatingly pronounce them to 
be pictorial. The Panorama deserves a better name than “ The Seven 
Mile Mirror,’ which we see it called in some advertisements, and a de- 
scriptive bill less in the George Robins’ style. 





PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


The following extracts are from an article in the Atheneum of the Ist 
inst, commenting on a “blue book”’ printed for the House of Commons; 
and embodying the report of a Committee of the House. 


“The Committee has illustrated its Report with plans of the principal cities 

in Europe. with the nuamber and position of the public libraries in the 
several cities. It must be admitted that London makes a bad figure in this 
striking comparison ; but Great Britain herself makes a much worse show in 
the tinted map of the comparative number of public libraries in Europe. 
It will hardly be believed, but such is the fact, that Great Britain and Hol- 
land are the two darkest tinted countries in the plan of the Committee; 
—in other words, the two worst off countries for public libraries in the 
whole of Europe. This is easily accounted for. Our public picture gal- 
leries dre about the worst in Europe ; our private picture galleries are 
the best and most numerous in the world. It is so with our libra- 
ries. No country is richer than England in private collections, both liter- 
ary and scientific,—and none is so poor in those which belong to the pub- 
lic. There is no picture gallery at all approaching the Louvre in excel- 
lence, in the whole of France. But look at the private collections in this 
country ;—the Bridgewater, the Grosvenor, the Queen’s, Sir Robert Peel’s, 
Mr. Hope’s, Mr. Rogers’s, &c. Were we, Napoleon-like, to bring together 
all the collections from John o’Groats to the Land’s End, we should make 
a National Gallery of pictures not to be surpassed in any country in the 
world. Itis much the same with our libraries. The British Museum 
Library stands fourth—or as we believe third—in the list of the great li- 
braries of the world. The largest and best French collection of books 
is the Bibliothéque at Paris:—but what are the other libraries of France, 
compared with the Bodleian, the Cambridge University Library, the Ad- 
vocates Library in Edinburgh, or our numerous College Libraries? Then, 
again, our private libraries are not surpassed. Look at the treasures 
brought together within our own time by the Duke of Roxburghe, Earl 
Spencer, Mr. Bindley, Mr. Heber, Mr. Douce, Mr. Grenviile, Measure 
Miller, and others. England is, therefore, not wanting in Libraries :—but 
she is sadly peg libraries accessible to the public. , 

The Libraries in London accessible gratuitously to the public are tour 
in number:—the British Museum Library, of 500,000 volames—the Sion 
College Library, founded in 1623, by the Vicar of St.Dunstan’s, Fleet 
Street, containing nearly 40,000 volames—Tenison’s Library, behind the 
National Gallery, founded in 1685, by Archbishop Tenison, for the parish- 
ioners of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields and the adjoining parishes, consisting 
of 4,000 volumes—and the Red Cross Street Library, founded in 1716, 
‘by Dr. Williams, a dissenting minister of the Presbyterian persuasion, 
containing 30,000 volumes. Of the British Museum Library it is need- 
less here to speak. Sion College Library and the Red Cross Street Li- 
brary are rich in theological works. The Tenison Library, though con- 
taining some choice MSS.—a Chaucer, we have heard, of great value— 
has sunk into a subscription news-room and chess-club ; from which con- 
dition we trust to see it raised, if not by the interference of Government, 
at least by the exertions of the Rev. Mr. Mackenzie, the present vicar 
of St. Martin’s, distinguished for his learning amongst other things. But 
these are not the only libraries in London accessible to the public—though 
on some what different terms. The London Institution in Fiasbury Cir- 
cus (so rich in topographical works) possesses upwards of 60,000 volumes 
—the London Libraay in St. Jame’s Square has upwards of 50,000 vol- 
umes—tbe Royal Society in Somerset House has about 44,000 volumes—- 
while the Libraries of the Royal Institution in Albermarle Street, of the 
Atheneum Club (by far the best of the Club Libraries) and of Lambeth 
Palace are well stored with valuable works. Nor in an enumeration of 
this kind should we omit the several Mechanics’ Institutes and Coffee 
Houses of London possessing collections constantly consulted by their 
subscribers and frequenters. 

Our libraries are unequal not only to the wants of the public generally 
but to the wants (and that is worse) of the great teachers of the public, 
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our literary men. Fuller composed his “ Church History” and Pealman- 
azar his part of the “ Universal History” at Sion College in London,— 
Wood his “ Athen” at Merton and the Bodleian,—Hume bis hi tory in 
the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgo,—and Hallam and Macaulay the His- 
tories which bear their names in their own rooms and within the walls 
ef the British Museum. But there is another side to this picture. Johnson 
compiled his Dictionary from the books which his booksellers lent bim,— 
Gibbon his history from the books which his own means enabled him to 
buy,—Roscoe compiled his “ Lorenzo” from the imperfect resources of a 
few collections in the then comparatively insignificant town of Liverpool, 
and Southey composed his“ Brazil” and other works from the large but 
still unimportant stores of his own shelves. 

The first Circulating Library in London was established in the Strand, 
by a bookseller of the name of Bathoe, about the year 1740;—bat Allan 
Ramsay in Edinburgh had set an example a few years before. Now, we 
have private book-clubs and subscription circulating libraries over the 
whole kingdom. Nay, we have gone even a good deal further; Warring- 
ton and Salford have each both ao open public library and a museum. In 
Scotland they have established “ Itineratiug Libraries :”—and we even 
read in Evidence and Report before us of “ Kitchen Libraries.” We did 
not before know of this formal iastalment of learning below stairs :—but 
itseems growing to be understood that the leisure of all classes may be 
properly occupied with the cares of the mind—once supposed to be a 
class possession. Who shall say that some future Hannah More may not 
come out of the kitchen,—as Dodsley came from the footman’s hall to be 
the great publisher of poetry in Pall Mall ! 

In what way numerous lending libraries open to the public are to be 
brought iuto being otherwise than by parliamentary grants or certain 
Municipal rates we are at a loss to determine. The Committee recom- 
mend, in the Report before us, that a power be givea by Parliament en- 
abling Town Councils to levy a small rate for the creation and support of 
Town Libraries :—and this seems the most feasible scheme of any that 
we have as re seen advanced. The distribution of the 52,000 duplicates 
in the British Museum would do little —and would seriously impair the 
utility of that great institution. It is absurd to suppose that one copy of 
Hume or Gibbon, or of the ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine” or the “ Aunual Re- 
gister,” is sufficient for the purposes of a library atteaded by thousands 
of persons every week. We will rather endure another peuny iu the 
pound rate, and let the Museum duplicates remain where they are. 

It is not only the estabiishment of libraries freely accessible to the 
public that this committee recommends by its Report; it also enforces 
the necessity of keeping cur great public libarries open iu the evenings— 
and the propriety of lending works to persons of known reputation both 
as literary men and as respectable housekeepers. Wheu libraries such as 
the committee recommend shall be—as they should—as numerous as bar- 
racks and union work-houses throughout the land, we shall be glad to 
see the hours of access exteaded to the eveuings—and the system intro- 
duced of ono books liberally yet cautiously. But we confess that we 
must hesitate a little before we would carry it, at least the latter portion, 
into all our public libraries. We would, at any rate, except the British 
Museum. We would look upon the works in that library as works not 
to be lent-—because no risk should be run. Somewhere we must have a 
collection that is to be carefully guarded: iu the same way that stand- 
ard weights and measures were kept in former times—and may be sti!! 
—by civic companies—and that standard coins of the realm are kept by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for what is called the trial of the Pix. 
We have lately had occasion to enforce, in reference to some particular 
cases, the imperative duty of exposing to no kind of hazard documents 
that cannot be replaced :—and we would urge the same caution with res- 
pect to books of rarity, which may suffer from caprice, or some other 
cause, the fate of the Longus at Florence or that of the Portland Vase. 
We are glad to see that this caution is earnestly recommended by the 

rincipal witnesses examined before the Committee—and admirably il- 
ustrated by a passage in an article written by Sir Walter Scott. “* While 
this article is passing through the press,” says Sir Walter, “we notice a 
singular intimation how easily such a repository of national literature (as 
the Bannatyne MS.) “— be lost even when under the most apparently 
secure custody. The Bannatyne MS. is deposited in the Advocates’ Li- 
brary of Edinburgh; bat. from alittle volume now before us, we find it 
was, with more liberality than discretion, permitted to pass into the pos- 
seesion of an individual in another country, in whose custody it remained 
for several months, and was conveyed from place to place, both in Ireland 
and England. [It is true, that the individual to whom it was intrusted 
was the celebrated Dr. Percy, Bishop of Dromore, for whose pursuits 





every degree of encouragement might justly be claimed. Still, we think 
that the modern Baunatynians will hear with something like misgiving of 
the dangerous travels of their Palladium.” We recommend the perusal 
of the above passage to those wko quarrel with our jealous watchfulness 
of the pub'ic records,—and to all who would allow their liberality to get 
the better of taeir discretion. 

We will uot detain the reader any longer from the Roport and evidence 
before us by any tempting allusions to the subject of gas—that great de- 
stroyer of libraries—or to the example set by the American Antiquarian 
Society at Wor ester, which has just presented an extensive and valuable 
donation of its duplicate books and pamphlets to the library of the Brit- 
ish Museum. Here is a comparative statement of the number of public 
libraries in different countries. 


“ Tt appears that ~ 
France contains........ Be bocbss Ubu bee cdvebeceveuscwede 107 Public Libraries 
Ri ae porte be ca sbacdsinecstewe cs csccscccccccccenveces 14 - 
The Prussian States............. ee Se 44 ad 
Austria (wit? Lombardy and Venice) ........c...---e00--0 48 vn 
AKONY ~~~ 22 eee ene- cence ene ee renee ceeen cence cca eran ens 6 wes 
Dida si tshhso Le Ghekbubheseedseoncesed os cbune dane 17 a 
ET Coat i ins dnod ceadkee Sieh ots +4666 dees e000 bok ciel 5 ° 
ab vessccscecde Seta sindde ke cceas Ongsedivedevcwed 9 " 


To all these libraries admission is granted unrestrictedly :—to the poor as well 
as to the rich, to the foreigner as well as native. Yet it is stated that we have on- 
pene library in Great Britain equally accessible with these numerous libraries 

road ; the library founded by Humphrey Chetham inthe borough of Manches- 
ter. Nor is this contrast displayed by the  Meconate continent alone. Our young- 
er brethren—the people of the United States of America—have already antici- 
pated us in the formation of public l‘braries. It appears that in the United States 

are above a hundred such institutions; of these a large portion are entirely 
by to the public. Almost every State has its public library supported by a vote 
the legislature.” 

Paris possesses seven open public libraries :—but in London, as we 
have seen, we are much worse off. 

“Tt is true that in London we have several old, though scanty libraries. But 
they would be totally inadequate (even if improved) to meet the wants of our ex- 

ing population, The old part of London is the part best supplied with li- 
braries. The vast | ae saespene which is being added almost daily to the Metropo- 
lis is a and further from even the scanty light which these li- 
braries diffuse. far as libraries are auxiliary to learning, a kind of literary 
darkness seems to prevail over the vast extent of the newl Srmed rtion of the 
Metropolis. There is no public library in Pimlico, none in Marylebone, none in 
Finsbury, none in Southwark, and only the shadow of a departed library in 
Westminster. It would seem, indeed, that our ancestors paid much more atten- 

to the formation of such institutions than ourselves. Almost every library in 
London and the country approaching to the character of a public library, is an old 


GOETHE’S BIRTH-DAY—THE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY. 


Berwin, AvGust 29. 
The Festmahl, or barquet, in celebration of the haadredth birthday of 
Goethe, and the most important proceedings of the féle, was held yester- 
day in Mieleatz’s saloon, The company assembled early—half-past two 
o’clock—but the hall was already lit up as for the evening, the sunbeams 
being excluded by crimson draperies drawn before the upper windows. 
The saloon itself is a very elegant one, built and decorated in the Pom- 
peian style, and very little additional embellishment was required. Tie 
pillars were entwined with garlands, continued in festoons along the 
walls; behind the President's chair was erected a tower of evergreen 
plants, surrounding a colossal bust of the poet; on either side were 
smaller busts of his two friends, Schiller and Zelter. At the lower end 
of the halla table was laid out with a collection of Goethe’s autographs, 
the MSS. of Egmont and Faust (or portions of them), and some of his 
minor poems, euclosed in glass cases, a statuette after his monument at 
Frankfort, his portraits at different periods of life from youth to extreme 
» medallions, engravings illustrating his works, and a specimen of one 
the last and best editions of his writings; it was altogether a Goethe 
museum well deserving half an hour's inspection; but access to it was 
difficult. The number of tickets issued was between 400 and 500, a par- 
ty rather above the strength or workiug power of the estoblishment of 
the entrepreneur, of which the consequence was a long delay befure din- 
ner commeuced, aud regular intervals of balf an hour between the 
courses. Thus the soup appeared at half-past 3 o'clock aud the dessert 
made its entry about 8; and as there was no instrumental music, the first 
half of the banquet was as wearisome and dismal an athair as can well be 
conceived. At this point matters brightened. The Germans do not 
adapt their forms of what London Tavern chairmen call * the business of 
the evening” to their system of cining. We keep the process of eating 








on the intellect, either to make speeches or to listen to them. The Ger- 


man mode is to mix up all the proceedings together, and to suspend the 
dinner for the s or soug or recitation, as the case may be. About 
the third course, therefore, yesterday, a flourish from two trumpets and a 
drum stationed inthe gallery, gave the signal for the suspension of the 
occupation of the moment, and the healths of the King and the Royal 
Family were given and duly honoured. Baron Alexander von Humboldt 
presided, bat be took no part in the direction of the proceedings. To the 
toast succeeded a song in honour of the “' King of Poets,’ written in the 
Sapphic measure, setto music by Flemming, aud beautifully sung by a 
party of vocalists who volunteered their services for the occasion. The 
piece was given with admirable clearness and ensemble, and remained, 
though many others followed it, the best of the evening. From the sub. 
limities of poetry and music, the company descended to the veriest prose 
in the shape of a course of “‘ mutton cutlets with Teltower turnips.’ That 
disposed of, the trumpets again sounded, and the faculties were again ele- 
vated to the great bard, and sustained there through a 20 minutes’ oration 
from Professor Rosenkranz, on the general significance and influence of the 
career and works of Goethe; the substance of the address was better 
than the somewhat pedantic opening, which, gving back to the birth of 
the poet, introducing him as usual “ with the Muses smiling round his 
cradle.” 

Oa the effect of Goethe’s writings it should be added, there has been, 
and still is, no little controversy in Germany, and on this occasion a re- 
ply to the attacks of Bérue and his school of writers was bs no means 
out of place. The vocalists then gave Goethe's exquisite little poem, 
“ Dem Singer,” the effect of which was spoiled by the gentleman who 
gave the solo part transposing two of the ‘verses, for which (all the 
guests having a pamphlet before them with the songs for the evening) he 
narrowly escaped a hissing. More eating ensued, and then a Herr Ko- 
pisch, an artist, read a poom of his own composition, but which the com- 
pany (it having neither rhyme nor metre) very pardonably mistook for 
prose, and exhibited considerable impatience. But the author was not 
easily to be putdown. Withasheetof foolscap extended at arm’s length 
in one hand, and flourishing a champagne glass high above his head in 
the other, he read on steadily, concluding at his own time with a ‘“Gvethe 
hoch!” Herr Lichtenstein then read a paper giving a sketch of the plea- 
sant social intercourse in which Herder, Goethe, and other great names 
of the period lived at the Court of Weimar with an eulogy on the Prince 
and his family, so generous in their protection of the interests of art and 
literature. This gentleman was also unfortunate, and could not keep the 
attention of his audience, which, it must be acknowledged, considering 
the occasion, might have shown more forbearance. But, patient toa 
fault in some things, in others the Germans are most intolerant. To ora- 
tors and speakers they are almost merciless, especially if they belong to 
the numerous class of mediocrities. It is certainly hard anywhere to 
excite or sustain interest by readiug a speech; ‘‘ the letter killeth,” anJ 
if the document extends to any length, it is pretty sure to be a failure. 
M. Lichtenstein, having disregarded various sigus of impatience, was sum- 
marily suppressed. The audience wasted no exertions in ironical “hears” 
and such hints to stop in the guise of insidious encouragements to pro- 
ceed, but gave one enormous “ hock !"’ without waiting for the conclusion; 
and thus cat short, the speaker could do nothing but sit down; it wasa 
most ruthless extinguishing. Goethe's Kophtisches Lied was then sung by 
the vocalists; this piece contains some of that philosophy, the tendency 
of which has been denounced by his opponents in the controversy above 
alluded to. An excellent paraphrase of it, rather than a translation, was 
written by Dr. Maginn, a verse of it will give some idea of that “ indil- 
ference to human progress” which has been charged on the poet asa 
defect; probably he did not look for it in the same way as the modern re- 
formers; the scholar searching fur the means of bettering the humana 
race, finds everywhere the same answer: 

“ Andon the snow-cover’d heights of Arminia, 
And in the deep valleys of far Abyssinia, 
Still spake the oracle just as before : 
Child of the world! go ; leave mules to their mulishness, 
Things to their nature, and fools to their foolishness, 
Berries were bitter in forests of yore !’’ 

But the fierce politicians of the present day, who would destroy every 
thing that exists in order to build an Utopia of the ruins, feel buta very 
qualified admiration for Goethe, who was indifferent to forms of govern- 
ment and had little sympathy with Reformers, and they denounce the 
spirit of the above passage which appears frequently in his works as a 
treason to the cause of the people. 

The address, listened to with most attention during the evening was a 
paper read by the venerable President Humbo!dt—his only contribution 
to the Proceedings. To understand it clearly it is necessary to explain 
that the Princess of Prussia intends to establish u Goethe Album, which 
will unite in its pages much of the brilliancy of that constellation of ge- 
nius that shone at the Court of Weimar. For this A/Jbum Humboldt has 
written the introduction, which, in his rich and massive style, alludes to 
the effect of Royal encouragement of genius when it appears, though 
princes cannot command its creation. 

This preface he now read, and its substanceis here reproduced. As the 
life of nature, he says, exhibits a periodic alternation of luxuriant fertility 
and restricted development, sv fluctuate the destinies of the intellectual 
life of man. The great geniuses, to whom the latest posterity will psy 
the tribute of admiration, are shown by history, now isolated, separated 
by time and space; now brought together, spreading light und warmth 
around them in fructifying proximity. What causes this unequal distri- 
bution of beueficial elements, or this simultaneous budding forth of the 
noble power of the soul,is almost wholly veiled from our inquiries. 
The mistaken many cail itaccident. Butitremiuds us rather of the ap- 
pearance of those everlasting lights of celestial space, of which the 
greater orbs are sometimes dispersed, like sporadic existences, in the 
measureless ocean, sometimes united in brilliant groups, raising in the 
soul of man a pious disposition, and leading him full of anticipation 
through the unknown plan of the world to consider the unfathomed laws 
which govern the universe of Him who is eternal. But if the cause of 
the simultaneous appearance of great men on earth lies beyond the au- 
thority and sway staaethly powers, not so is the uniting them when they 
appear, and aiding the working together of their mental endowments. 
Itis an elevating spectacle to see through several generations,a noble 
princely race, high-hearted, animated by the lofty idea of increasing by 
such a union of genius, not only the glory of their native land, not only 
their own enjoyment of life, but of inspiring by that drawing together of 
mental greatness its creative spirit to bolder flights. To the memory of 
such an influence on the exiension and embellishment of the free world 
of thought, on the expression of sentiment, on the enrichment of language 
(a product of the miad, in which the character of a people, the necessi- 
ties of the time and the individual tendencies are all mirrored—these 
pages are thoughtfully dedicated. They bring back and make present a 

rilliant period in the history of the intellectual life of Germany. They 
will preserve and nourish what ennobles a people —an admiration of men- 
tal greatness, united with a living gratitude to the memory of those who so 
hospitably, in mild and friendly simplicity of manners, sought their priace- 
ly greatness in the magic which they in so abundant a measure invoked 
around them. When, centuries hence, these songs shall sound like 
voices from a former world, ‘heir power undiminished, will work quick- 
ening, animating, aud improving, to the most remote generations. 

The President was enthusiastically applauded as he resumed his seat, 
and exclamations of “ Beautiful!’’ “* Wonderful!’ were heard from all 
parts of the Assembly. The passage iu the original is very characteristic 
of Humboidt’s style, and recalls many _ of the Cosmos. But some 
of its periods are difficult to render in English. 

The féte now drew rapidly to a conclusion, and it was time, for the 
company grew noisy and inattentive, and the singers uncertain. 

A. M. Von Olfers delivered an address on the effect of the creative 
arts, in which he included some warnings against the material spirit of 
the age: and a M. Rd'scher alluded to an institution which it is proposed 
to found in honour of the present centenary, which, as far as the speaker 
could be understood, will be devoted to the ‘‘ encouragement of the Ger 
man language.” The scheme has received encouragement from the 
King, and from the King of Hanover, as well as promises of support from 
other parts of Germany ; but no details were given. During the evening 
a number of poems written for the occasioa were distributed among the 
company, At 8o'clock Baron Humboldt quitted the chair,and many left 
the hall, but a good number remained, and wine and —- were circling 
toa later hour. On the whole the celebration was a failure; it wanted 
life and enthusiasm, while the arrangements showed a want of order and 
preparation that might easily have been avoided. The want of music 
was a grievous one, and inexplicable in so musical acity. Tbe celebri 
ties of art and science were not so well represented as might have been 
expected ; the names of Rauch, the sculptor, Schadow, the painter, the 
speakers abovemeniioned, and a sprinkling of deputies, none of whom 
took any part in the proceedings, were all that Berlin seut to the fee of 
the great Poet of Germany. 





Goop Means to Bap Enps.—Itf you want to have a thoroughly un- 
healthy bedroom, these are the precautions you should take:—Fasten a 





Spart, asa thiag too serious and important to be interfered with by calls 


chimney-board against the fire-place, so as to prevent foul air from es- 








caping in the night; and of course in the night season never have a door 
or window open. Use no perforated zinc in panelling; especially avoid 
it in small bed-rooms. So you will get a roum full of badair. But in 
the same room there is a bad, worse, and worst: your object is to have 
the worst air possible. Suffocating machines are made by every uphols- 
terer; attach one to your bed ; it is ana paratas of poles, rings, and car. 
tains. By drawing your curtains phate. you before you sleep, you in. 
sure to yourself a condensed body of foul air over your person. The poi- 
son vapour bath you will find to be most efficient when it is made of any 
thick material. There being transpiration through the skin, it would not 
be a bad idea to see whether this cannot be in some way hindered. The 
popular method will do very well; smother the flesh as much as possible 
in feathers. A wandering princess, in some fairy tale, came toa king’s 
house. The king’s wife, with the curivsity and acuteness proper to her 
sex, wished to ascertain whether their - was traly born a princess, 
and at the same time found out how to solve the question. She put three 
peas on the young lady’s palliasse, and over them a large feather-bed, 
and then another, then another—in fact, fifteen feather-beds. Next mora. 
ing the princess looked pale, and in answer to inquiries how she had pass. 
ed the night, said that she had been unable to sleep at all, because the 
bed had lumps init. The king’s wife knew, then, that their guest show. 
ed her good breeding. Take this high born lady for a model. The fea- 
thers retuin all heat about your body, and stifle the skin so far effectually 
that you awake in the morning pervaded by a sense of languor, which 
must be very agreeable to a person who has it in his mind to be unhealthy, 
In order to | be a check upon exhalation about your head (which other. 
wise might have too much the way of nature), put on a stout, closely. 
woven u'ghtcap. People who are at the height of cleverness in this re- 
spect sleep with their heads under the bedclothes. Take no rest on a 
hair mattrass; it is elastic and pleasant, certainly, but it does not encase 
the body, and, therefore, you run arisk of not awaking languid. Never 
wash when you go to bed, you are not going to see anybody, and, there- 
fore, there is no use in washing. Inthe morning wet no more skia than 
you absolutely must—that is to say no more than your neighbours will 
see during the day—the face and hands. So much you may do with to- 
lerably good will, since it is the other part of the surface of the body 
more covered and more impeded in the full discharge of its functions, 
which has rather the more need of ablution. It is therefore fortunate 
that you can leave that other part unwashed. Five minutes of sponging 
and rubbing over the whole body in the morning would tend to tavigor- 
ate the system, and would send you with a cheerful glow to the day's 
business or pleasure. Avoid it by all means, if you desire to be unhealthy. 
Do not forget that although you must unfortunately apply water to your 
face, you can find warrant in custom to excuse you from annoying it with 
soap; and for the water again you are at liberty to take vengeance by 
obtaining compensating damages out of that part of the head which the 
hair covers. Never wash it; soil it; clog it with oil or lard—either of 
which will answer your purpose, as either will keep out airas well as 
water, and promote the growth of a thick morion of scarf. Lard in the 
bed-room is called bear’s grease. In connexion with its virtues in pro- 
moting growth of hair, there is a tale which I believe to be no fiction; 
not the old and profane jest of the man who rubbed a deal box with it 
over night and found a hair trunk in the morning. It is said that the first 
adventurer who advertised beer’s grease for sale, appended to the lauda- 
tion of its efficacy a nota bene, that gentlemen after applying it should 
wash the palms of their hands, otherwise the hair would sprout thence 
also. I admire that speculator, grimly satiric at the expense both of him- 
self and of his customers. He jested at his own pretensions, and declared, 
by an oblique hint, that he did not look for friends among the scrupu 
lously clean. Of course, as you do not cleanse your body daily, 80 you 
will not show favour to your feet. Keep up a due distinction between 
the upper and lower members. Whena German prince was told confi- 
dently that he had dirty hands, he replied with the liveliness of conscious 
triumph, ‘‘ Ah, do you call that dirty? You should see my toes!” Some 
people wash them once in every month, that will do very well; or once 
a year, it matters little which. In what washing you find yourself 
unable to omit, use only the finest towels, those which inflict the least 
friction on the skin. Having made these arrangements for yourself, take 
care that they are adhered to, so far as may be convenient, through- 
out your household. Here and there, put numerous sleepers into sin- 
gle rooms; this is a good thing for children, when you require to blanch 
them, and render them delicate, but you must take care not to carry this 
too far, otherwise you will render them pasty, pot-bellied, and deformed. 
It was this practice which was so successful at Tooting in thinning the 
, population. By all means let a baby have foul air, not only by the use 
of suffocating apparatus, but by causing it to sleep where there are four 
or five others in a well closed room. So much is due to the maintenance 
of our orthodox rate of infant mortality. 

With a little thought and observation there will be suggested to you 
many more eontrivances for the securing of anhealthiness in bed-rooms. 





An Baglishman’s castle has a great many fortifications against the en- 
trauce of mere bodily vigour. In two or three futare papereI will en- 
deavour to point out a few other precautioas against health in the home, 
selecting chiolly those of which the most timid persoa can avail himself, 

without incurring any risk of being thought eccentric.—Journal of Public 
Health 


A Roraxt Hut.—Her Majesty’s sojourn in the Highlands has been vari- 
ed bya visitto Loch Muick, where the Queen has a favourite lodge, or 
“ Hat,” as it is called from its small dimensions. It is situated about 
equidistant from Balmoral and Ballater, close at the base of “ dark Loch- 
nagar.” The water of Muick is an impetuous stream, which chafes and 
foams along through its whole progress to the Dee. The glen contains 
a larger number of inhabitants than one would expect to find in it. 

Some three miles from the Dee, the character of the glen changes. It 
becomes wilder and more desolate. After passing a wooded ravine, one 
travels on about the distance specified, and the most anxious searck will 
discover but three houses besides the lodge her Majesty is to enyng 4 The 
loch occupies the hollow betwixt hills that rise sheer ap from it, having 
a sort of table-land on the top; while, towering far above them, Loch- 
nagar raises its ragged cones. The scene is one of surpassing beauty, and 
more especially in the evening, when the last rays of the setting sunlight 
produce an impression which can never be forgotten. The lodge is about 
halfa mile down the glen from the loch, and is situated amid a small 
clump of firs on the corner of one of the hills that border it, commencing 
at once a view of the glen anda portion of Lochuagar. [t is said to stan 
on the farm of Insch Bobberit, one of those great sheep- walks ou which 
there is marvellously little cultivation. 

The scenery around this hunting-lodge is very singular. It is one of the 
lions of the central Highlands; bat still the lodge itself cannot be al- 
together termed lonely. It is rather a social, neighbourly place; for the 
farm-house at the Spital of Glenmuick is witbin less than half a mile, with 
only the clear still stream between them; and the houses of Insch Bob- 
berit are not much more than a mile distant towards the north. Tae 
lodge itself is at the bottom of a huye cup, with Mount Kean iu Kincar- 
dineshire, for one edge, and Lochnagar on the opposite side. The en- 
trance to Loch Muick is avery short distance from the lodge, and seems 
to be an opening in the side of some tremendous building, of which the 
still waters of the loch form the floor ; and the roofless walls are bare aud 
perpeadicular, some hundreds of feet high. Down their sides, occasion- 
ally, many jittle cataract finds their way ; and one stream is large 4 
permanent. A wilder refage than within the entrance of Loch Muick aa 
outlaw could not meetin a wiater night. The newest habitations to the 
south are round Lochlee, in Forfarshire; and the intervening chasms ar? 
deep, dark, and terrible. Still there is mach natural sweetness round the 
lodge, aad it stands a complete protest against the carelessness of man: 
kind. The grass around it grows luxuriantly. The young wood thrives 
splendidly. We quote these iuteresting descriptive details from the 
Glasgow Daily Mail. 

Net Propuct to France or Twenty Years War.—“ Levies of Jane 
24, 1791, 150,000; September, 1792, 109,000; February 24, 1793, 300,000; 
April 16, 1793,30,000. Requisition of August 16, 1793, 1,050,000. Coa 
scriptions of Vend. 3, an VIL., 190,000; Germin. 28, an VIL., 150,000; 
Messidor 24, an VII., 110,000; Floréal 28, an X., 120,000; Floréal 5, a0 
XI, 120,000; Floréal 5, an XLL., 60,000; Nivose 8, an XIII., 60,000; Ni 
vuse 27, au XIIL., 60 000; Vend. 2, an XLV., 80,000; December 15, 1806 
80,000; April 7, 1807, 80 000; January 21, 1808, 80,000; September 10, 
1808, 80.000; September 12, 1803, 80,000; January 1, 1809, 80.000; 
April 25 1809, 40.000; October 5, 1809, 36,000; December 13 1899, 
120,000; Same day, 40 000; Sept. 1, 1812, 120000; Jan. 11, 1813, 350,- 
000; April 3, 1813, 180000; Aug. 24, 1813, 30000; Oct. 9, 1813, 230,- 
000; Nov. 15, 1813, 300 000 —Total, 4556000 men. Napoleon, for his 
part, obtained by the conscription, 2.476,000 men. Those who set out 
were never freed from service. M. Duru, ia his report to the Legislative 
body on the conscription, avows it. (Monileur, 30 Floréal, au X.) Spain 
was the tomb of most of our soldiers; what remained perished almost 
entirely in the snows of Russia. The army of 1813 was composed of = 
cruits from 18 to 20 years of age. Tilness, fatigue aad misery decimate 
them. Of the 1,260,000 men raised in 1813, there remained 10 1814, : 
defend the soil of France, but 100000 men above the guard. lu 179 











France bad, as now, 86 departments. The conquests of the Republic 
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ne and the Alps for frontiers. From 1794 

960, the namber of our departments was increased by 19, and made 
4, Napoleon, in 1815, joi to France, Holland, maritime Germany, 
_ halt of Italy, and created 27 new departments, France then having 
ant Jn 1814 France was redaced to her old limits of 1790, and from 
un taken Marienburg, Philippeville, and Landau. Sach, then, was 
pon net produce of twenty ears’ gigantic wars, heroic efforts, immea- 
sareble O orifices, and blosdehed on every battle-field of Europe. A sin- 


it of 
lost, that of Waterloo, sufficed to take from France the fruit o 
OS victories, and to render her smaller ia 1845 than in 1790. 
But that is notall! To4 500,000 of men, (how oor | nations have not | 
4,500,000 souls !) cat down by balls and ballets, must be added 7,000,000 


i i . ¥ ied Powers, and 
demnity of war, paid by France to the Allied , 

eich eo papain ta equal portions, in five years, by means of bons to 
bearer on the Royal Treasury, plus 490 000,000 franca for the support of 


the foreign garrison, plus a maltitade of various indemnities, the whole 
amounting tu nearly two milliards.”—La Presse. 


gave ber, in two years, the Rhi 


Prate.—-The sabject of this choice piece of 
ich will be competed for at the ensuing Warwick races, 18 taken 
a the a tale of the celebrated Gay Ear! of weeeees. who is 4 
ibed as a manof large stature, and possessed of extraordinary streng 
= courage. He is represented in what our transatlantic brethren would 
et an panes “fix,” being attacked on his sinister side by a mon- 
strous lion, and on his dexter side by a gigantic dragon, both ws — 
it would, however, appear, that he subdued, for the moment chosen for 
oo tae ing represents him in the act of giving the finishing or death 
bloakie he dragon with bis battle-axe, while the lion is crouching be- 
neath, evidently suffering from 4 severe wound previously received. The 
desiga of the above is by Mr. Eugene Lamy, pupil of Horace Vernet ; 
d the modeller is Mr. M'Carthy. The Gallant Earl, in a complete suit 
of chain armonr, fall accoutred, is mounted on a magnificent steed, ina 
most imposin attitude. The dragon, lion, and, in fact, the whole group, 
is of iment elaborate workmanship, and the entire is of solid silver, about 
fifty inches in height, of the weight of nearly 500 ounces, and mounted 
on a chastely designed massive ebony pedestal, and about twelve inches 
high, bearing on one side, in gold and enamel (blue), the inscription, 
“ Warwick aces, 1849,”" Oa the other side is a shield, on which to in- 
scribe the name of the winner, &c. The value of this superb trophy is 
about £500 
Discovery or Coat 1x Eayrt.—The Journal des Débdats published a 
letter from Grand Cairo, of the date of the Ist of August, which annoup- 
ces the discovery, by a French civil engineer, of a stratam of coal in the 
vicinity of the Nile, towards Upper Egypt. This is a most valuable dis- 
covery, inasmuch as it will relieve the Government from the euormous 
tribate paid to Eo land for the purchase of this indispensable article. 
Two engineers, an Boglichmen and a Frenchman, were employed to in 
vestigate the lands in the vicinity of the Nile, for the discovery of coal 
about three years ago ; but these superficial inquirers reported that there 
was none, and that, moreover, none would be found. The French engi- 
neer first mentioned, more diligent and more skilful than his predeces- 
sors, has completely overthrown this bold assertion. The samples have 
bee: referred to a commission, and the excavations will be continued’on a 
large scale. 
Hurpte Race setween a Man anv A Horse.—On Wednesday last 
one of the most extraordinary matches ever seen in this neighbourhood, 
came off on the ground of Mr. Emery, corner of Great Homer-street and 
Kirkdale-road. Mr. Seward, the great American runner, and the cham- 
pion of pedestrianism in England, undertook, for a weet of 202., to run 
120 yards, aud leap over eight hurdles, against Mr. Harwood’s mare, 
“Black Bess,” now performing at the Queen’s Theatre, in this town. The 
novelty of the match drew together an immense concourse of spectators, 
anda good deal of betting took place, the odds being laid upon the mare. 
At 4 o'clock Mr. Seward appeared on the field, attired in a suit of white 
linen or cotton, and presented a singular contrast to the jet-black ap- 
of the mare, which entered the ground soon afterwards. At a 
signal given both mare and man started in excellent style, the latter 
taking the lead, which he kept for a short time. Mr. Seward soon be- 
gan to evince his + pores eee cage = powers, keeping side by side 
with the mare, and taking each hurdle with her until they neared the la-t 
which stood upon the high part of the ground. It was here evident that the 
great rise in the ground was unfavourable to Mr. Seward, and that the 
mare would beat him, which soon became a matter of certainty, for Mr. 
Harwood took the mare over first and won, but only by about a length. 
As the terms of the match were the best of three heats, after the lapse 
ef about half an hour the same distance was run, when Mr. Seward again 
took the lead, which he maintained for some time, when the rise of the 
ground began to tell against him. He, however, was side by side with 
the mare at the last hurdle but one, when he fell back a little, and the 
mare went over a winner, but only by half a length.—Liverpool Mail. 
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lrow From Nort America.—Our Liverpool correspondent, writing 
on Saturday, communicates the fact of an importation into the port of 
Liverpool from North America of a novel character. Hitherto it has 
been the rule that iron has been imported into the north-western conti- 
nent from England; but now the practice is in one instance reversed, and 
although the amount of the ore received ia the present instance is com- 
paratively small, the event is not less interesting and suggestive. The 
importation consists of 150 tons of iron, wood manufactured, and which 
is deseribed as being of a very superior quality. The mines whence the 
sample has been received are described as extensive, rich, and abundant 
in ore of a quality superior to that dug in North Staffordshire, and the par- 
ties interested are now engaged, or about to engage, in more minute ex 

riments touching the qualities of the ore. For this purpose machinery 

to be exported, and, it is said, that not only do the specime is received 
promise a special adaptation to conversion into steel, out that the product 
in a state of iron will compete powerfully, if not triumphantly, in the 
United States with that exported from tbis country. The sample, our cor- 
respondent states, is still on shipboard in the Mersey. We do not of 
course engage in the expectations mentioned; we mention the fact as 
one likely to interest an inmportant branch of mining industry in this 
island.— T'smes 28th ult. 


Novet Move or Poacuina.—Daring the end of the past month and 
the beginning of the presen, a novel and most destructive mode of poach- 
ing bas been carried on in the upper districts of the county of Banff. 
The parties engaged generally go in bands of three, and proceed in the 
follow ng fashion: —They have with them a pointer, and a large uet some 
thirty yards square. Immediately on the dog setting, two of the parties 
advance by a circuitous route to about thirty yards distant from the spot 
where the dog stands, and spread out the net, bringing it gradually up 
towards the dog. The third individual meaawhile pushes the dog for 
ward, and by this means the covey is raised, but the birds only rise to be 
caught in the meshes of the net, where a blow with a stick terminates 
their existence. In this way, we understand, large quantities of game 
have been netted, and sent on to the London market. This process is, of 
course, very destructive to the game, and we learn that the proprietors 
have offered a reward for the apprehension of the depredators.— Banf- 
shire Journal, Sept. 4. 

Caution—Caution —An accident of a very melancholy nature occur 
red on the 30th ult., to Dr. Adams, resident Sheaioien in the Clyde-street 
Hospital, Glasgow. On the previous day, having occasion to make use of 
& quantity of chloroform, he took several doses himself totry its strength, 
bat without any serious consequences. However, having on Tharaday 
afternoon (last week) repeated the dangerous experiment, and incautivus- 
ly increased the dose to a very large degree, he no sooner applied it to 

\8 lips that he immediately fell back and expired. Several physicians 
Were in immediate attendance, who did everything which skill and ex. 
Perience could suggest, but without effect, as life was extinct. 











Awotusr Winpratt.—-We learn from a south-western paper, that pro- 
als have been issued for a meeting or mass convention at Nashville, 
ennessee, to be held on the 15th instant, of the heirsof Wm. Jennings 
Eeq., who is said to have died intestate, in Suffolk, Bogland, in 1779 
noting au immense property, now estimated at some $40,000,000, consis. 
ting of divers bank and other stocks, mortgaged and landed property, 
&c., atill unsettled, and lying in the handso! the British Government, 
subject to the claim and control of the heirs. Most of the claimants reside 
in Tennessee, Mississippi, Virginia and Indiana. An adverse posses 
sion of even such personalities as are enumerated of seventy years, 
to say nothing of the real estate, would, we apprehend, be at least nine 
Points of the law against the American descendants of \villiam Jennings 
— Charleston Courier. 


The meeting took place, and steps were taken to prosecute the claims. 





See Vesovienne.—An Irishman, after expatiating very warmly upon 
: ® temper and beauty of Lola Montes, was asked if she didu’t smoke ! 

Yes, sir, she does.” he exclaimed, “ aud 80 does every volcanu— verbaps 
you'll show me the low ly crater that does'nt smoke?’ —Punck, . 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in five moves. 











SOLUTION TO PROBLEM SO. 47. 
White. Black. 


1.Kto B4 P tks Kt 
2BwowQB P tks B and Queens, &c. 
8%. Rto Q RS checkmate. 





To ConresponpeNnTs.—S. L.—We have frequently had occasion to refer to the impro 

riety of seading Problems designed for insertion, unaccompanied by solutions. Acci- 

eat, alone, prevented your really pretty stratagem above printed, from being thrown aside 
on this account. 

D. L. G.—Yor a reply to your query, we would refer to the succeeding paragraph. 

New York Cuess CLus—Its Proposep ResuscitTation.—We are happyto be able to 
inform our readers that a project for the reorganization of a Chess “Club isew York has 
been seton foot with a fair prospect of being satisfactorily carried out. Communications 
and suggestions from such Amateurs as feel an interest in this matter willbe received with 
pleasure at this Office. 


——————— 


APPOINTMENTS. 


W HITEHALL, Sept. 1.—The Queen has been pleased tu direct letters patent 
tobe passed under the Great Seal, granting the dignity of a Baron of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland unto James Earl of Elgin and Kincar- 
dine, K T., Captain-General and Governori-in-Chief of Her Majesty's provinces 
of Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, and of the island of Prince Ed- 


Navy. 

Apurrattr, Ave. 23.—The Right Hon. Fraacis Nathaniel Marquis of 
Conyngbam, K.P., to be Vice-Admiral of the Province of Ulster. 

Sertemecr 6.—-The following promotions, dated the Ist inst., 
have taken place, consequent upon the death of Rear-Adm of the Red, 
Hood Hanway Christian: Rear-Adm of White, W Bowles, C.B. to be 
Rear-Adm of Red ; Rear-Adm of Blue, Sir Thomas Fellowes, C.B. to be 
Rear Adm of White :@fapt G E Watts to be Rear-Adm of Blue. 

Retired Captains—f Gambier, C F Payne, and C Macdonald, C.B., have 
also been promoted t) be Retired Rear-Admirals, on the terms proposed 
in the London Gazette of the Ist Sept. 1846. 

The captain’s good service pension, which reverted to the gift of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty by the promotion of Captain Watts to the 
rank of Rear-Admiral, has been conferred upon Captain John Carter 
(1815), who was midshipman of the Penelope at the blockade of Malta, 
and the capture of the Gu:l/aume Tell, and who served as Lieutenant of 
the Leviathan at Trafalgar. 

It is stated in military circles that a brevet promotion, to commemo- 
rate Her Majesty’s first visit to Ireland, will be gazetted about the mid- 
dle of the present month ; and rumour attributes to the Sovereign an 
intention of conferring a distinguished honour upon Rear-Admiral Man- 
ley Dixon, commander of Her Majesty's naval forces on the coast of Ire- 
land.— Weekly Chronicle. 

Commander H. E Beauchamp is appointed to commission the Hecla 
steam-sloop, of 240 horse-power, at Devonport. 





OBITUARY. 


Lately, at Deynham park, the Hon. Lady Neave.—On the 2nd inst, at Bath, 
Lady Hargood, widow of Admiral Sir William Hargood, G.C.B, GC.H.—On 
the 26th alt., at Cambridge, the Marquis di Spineto. The deceased came to E 
land at the outbreak of the war in a after the first French Revolution; a 
was very well known to the world as the Italian interpreter at the celebrated trial 
of Queen Caroline. He had resided fora long series of years at Cambridge, as 
teacher of the Italian language at that University; and was highly sesposted tap a 
numerous and learned circle. He was in his 76h year.—On the 4th inst., nearLiver- 
pool, Christopher Bullen, Esq.—On the 4th, at Dover, Lieut.-Colonel H. G. Jack- 
son, Royal Artillery.—On the 14th July, at Poonah, East Indies, the Hon. Ca 
tain William Gage, of the 83rd Regiment, second son of Viscount Gage.— 
the 2nd inst., 2 Bayswater terrace, Lieut.-Col. Richard Cole, Geasschel, in the 
77th year of his age.—On the 1st inst., at Stockwell, Surrey, after a few hours’ 
iliness, Dr. J. L. Clark, Surgeon, R. N., late of H.M.S. Hydra, in his 41st year.— 
On the 4th inst., John Morgan, Surgeon, Ordnance Hospital, Dover, late of Royal 
| Artillery, aged 71.—On the 28th ult., at Saint Cloud, near Paris, Sir Graves Cham- 
| ney Haughton, M.A. Knight of Hanover, Fellow of the Royal Society, Member 

of the National Institute of France, in the 62d year of his age.—On the 4th inst., 
at Bayswater, Colonel W. Strahn, late Quartermaster-General of the Madras 
| Army, aged 59 years.—On the 4th inst., at his residencg, Upper Parliament-street, 
| Liverpool, Christopher Leyland, Esq.—At Cheltenham, on the 31st ult., Hood 
| Hanway Christian, Rear-Admiral of the Red, elder son of the late Rear-Admiral 
Sir Hugh Cloberry Christian, K.B., aged 65.—Lately, in Paris, Coulon, the fa- 
mous Operatic Dancer.—On the 5th inst., at Berrywood-house, near Southamp 
ton, Colonel Thomas Moody, Royal Engineers, aged 70.—On the 10th inst., in 
Agar-street, Major Basil Jackson—On the 4th, at Ltmerick, Lieut-Col. Geo 
Maunsell, formerly commander of the 3rd dragoons.—On the 7th, at Ennis- 
| corthy, Ireland, Dr. pectings, Roman Catholic Bishop of Ferns and Ossory—On 
| 





the 2nd inst., at Brighton, Mr. T. Inskip, a celebrated antiquarian, and the inti- 
mate friend of the poets Bloomfield and Clare.—On the 2d inst,, Lt. G. Pawley, 
of the’ Quartermaster General’s-office, Horse Guards, after a service in that de- 


ward, and Governor-General of all Her Majesty's provinces onthe continent of | partment of 45 years.—On the Sth inst., at Erle Stoke park, Wiltshire, aged 19, 


North America, and of the island of Prince Edward, and to the heirs male of his 


body lawfully begotten, by the name, style, and title of Baron Elgin, of Elgin, in | 


that part of the said Uuited Kingdom called Scotlaud. 


WHITEHALL, Sept. 10.—The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent 
to be passed under the Great Seal, granting the dignity of an Earl of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland unto his Royal Highness Albert Edward 
Prince of Wales, Knight of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, and his Heirs, 
Kings of the said United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland for ever, by the 
name, style, and title of Earl of Dublin. 

Mr. Saville Lutnley, unpaid attaché to the British embassy at Berlin, to be sec- 
ond paid attaché at St. Petersburgh.—Mr. Vernon, unpaid attaché at Hanover, to 
be unpaid attaché at Berlin.—Hon. W.G. C. Eliotto be unpaid attaché at Han} 
over.—Mr. A. H. H. Berkeley, unpaid attaché at Washingtou, to be unpaid at- 
taché at Lisbon.—Mr. Rumbold to be unpaid attaché at Washington. 





Arup. 


War Orrick, Sept. 4.—1st Regt of Dr mmf J Yorke to be Maj, by pur, 
v Littledale, who ret: Lt W de Cardonnel Elmsall to be Capt by pur, v Yorke ; 
Cor G Campbell to be Lt, by pur, v Elmsall. 4th Lt Drags—Lt H 8 Adlington, 
from 62d Ft,to be Lt v Kirwan, whoex. 22d Regt of Ft—Enus W Hughes to 
be Lt without pur, v Walch, dec; Sergt-Maj J Burketobe Ens v Hughes. 4th 
Fr—Lt-Col- E Thorp, from 89th Ft, tobe Lt.Col, vy Ferryman, who ex. 47th Ft 
—Lt J H Lowndes tobe Capt, by pur, v Bridges, whoret ; Ens W O Lawrence 
to be Lt, by pur. v Lowndes. 49th Ft—Ens J Nason to be Lt, by pur, v Seton, 
who ret ; Ens A 8 Armstrong. from 85th Ft, to be Ens,v Nason. 5lst Ft—Ens 
RGS Mason to be Lt, without pur, v Cassidy,dec. 53d Ft—Ens A J Johnston 
to be Lt without pur, v Waddilove, dec ; Quartermaster W Peel to be Ens, v 
Johnston ; Sergt-Maj G Barlow to be Quartermaster, v Peel. 60th /'t—First Lt, 
J Maguire to be Adjt, v Sir E F Campbell Bart, who resigns the Adjcy only. 61st 
Ft—Ens T M Moore to be Lt, without pur, v Dilkes. dec; Ens C S S Kempe, from 
54th Ft, tobe Ens, v Moore. 62d Ft—Lt M Kirwan, from 4th Lt Drags, to be 
Lt, v Adlington, who ex. 89th Fr—Lt-Col A H Ferryman, from 44th Ft, to be 
Lt-Col v Thorp, who ex. 

UNATTACHED.—Maj F Mainwaring, from 5ist Ft, to be Lt-Col without pur. Lt 
G Piercey, from 2d Ft to be Capt, without pur. LtG M Ross, from 42d Ft to be 
Capt without pur. 

OrrFice OF ORDNANCE, Sept. 4—Corps of Rl Engineers—Brevet Major W 
Faris to be Lt-Col v Fenwick, dec, Aug. 6. 

War Orrice, Sept. 11 .—7th Regt of Drag Gds—Lt A P Gore to be Capt, by 
pur, v Petre, who rets; Cor FitzRoy G Smith to be Lt by pur v Gore. 2d Regt of Ft 
—Ens G Gollop to be Lt, by pur, v Kirkby, whoret. 16th Ft—Acting Assist-Surg 
H M Fraser, MD, to be Assist Surg v Kennedy, app to Staff. 19th Ft—Maj Gen 
C Turner to be Col, v Gen Sir W M Peacocke, KC, dec. 31st Ft—Ens S Chris- 
tian to be Lt by pur v Bolton, proinSt Helena Regt. 33d Ft—Lt W Pretyman, 
to be Capt, by pur, v Milman, who ret; Ens and Adjt C C Barrett to have the 
rankof Lt; Ens F Corbett to be Lt, by pur, v Pretyman. 40th Ft—Ens H C 
Wise, tobe Lt by pur, v Hickson, whoret ; Ens J Pinckney tobe Lt, by pur, v 
Forbes, whorets. 60th Ft—LtJ F Jones to be Capt without pur, v Helbech dec; 
Sec Lt, A C Greville to be First Lt, v Jones ; Sergt-Maj F FitzPatrick to be Sec 
Lt, vGreville. 67th Ft—Assist-‘Surg T B Matthew, from Staff, tobe Surg, v 
Charltoe, dec. 72d Ft—Lt-Col F Murray, from half-pay 17th Ft, to be Lt-Col, v 
C Gascoyne who ex, receiving the diff; Ens A Alison to be Lt, by pur, v Rath 
borne, who ret. 3d W I Regt—Ens R W Harleyto be Ltwithout pur, v Wheeler 
dec. St Helena Regt—Capt G Woollard to be Maj by pur, v G'Dell, who ret; 
Lt AS Bolton, from 31st Ft, tobe Capt. by pur v Woollard. Royal Malta Fen- 
cible Regt—C Ellul, M D. to be Assist-Surg, v Bernard, pro. 

Hospitat Starr.—Assist-Surg E J Kennedy, MD, from 16th Ft, to be Assist 
Surg to the Forces, v Matthew, pro in 67th Ft. 

OFrFicr oF Orpnance, Sept, 10.—R1 Regt of Artillery.—Sec Lt. -C LH 
McTernan to be First Lt, v Traherne dec. 

Tue ARMY Brevet.—Above twenty names of officers have been selected by 
the Commander in-Chief for brevet promo tion in honour of her Majesty's late visit 
to Ireland, from the list of officers submitted by the authorities; and as the Duke's 
selection has been forwarded to Balmoral for her Majesty's approval, it is proba 
ble the names of these fortunate officers will appear in the next military gazette.— 
General Sir Charles Napier quits [ndia in the spring of next year. He has sent 
home instructions for the purchase of an estate on the banks of the Thames, where 
he intends to take up his permanent residence. It is believed that he will be- 
come the possersor of the property now belonging to Colonel Ty nte, M.P.—It 
is highly probable (says the United Service Gazette) that Sir Wm. Gomm will 
continue in India with the expectation of succeeding Sir Charles Napier, on his 
retirement from the Indian command in the spring. 

Leave oF Ansence To Orricers in Inpta.—The following general 
order has been issued by the Commander-in-Chief:—‘ Head-quarters, 
8:mlah, Jane 27, 1849.—1. Many applications for leave of absence, hav- 
ing been made to the Commander-ia-Chief, which applications are tound- 
ed upon former general orders, those general orders are hereby cancell- 
ed. The Commander-in-Chief does not wish to refuse a fair portion of 
leave of absence, when it can be granted without detriment to the ser- 
vice: but the conquest of a large country is not concluded by the battle 
which wing it, The army must remain alert in iis cantonments to sup- 
port the civil authorities till the country be settled. This is the present 
position of the Queen's and the Company’s armies in India, and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief will not grant l-ave of absence to officers except on Bpe- 
cial Occasions, supported by cogent reasons. Officers must remain at 
their posts with their non-commissioned officers and private soldiers. No 
regiment has an officer to spare; but, on the contrary, they have all of 
them too few, and the duties of these few must not be increased by leave 
of absence lightly conceded—therefore. 2. Commanders of divisions, 
brigades, and regiments are requested not to apply for leave of absence 
for auy one onder their command without forwarding publicly or confi 
dentially the special reasons which indace them to sanction ench applic: s 
tions for leave. 3, Any «flicer io command allowirg an applicant for 
leave to quit his post in anticipation of such application being granted, 
does so at his own. no small responsibility. The sickness of an officer, 
nou-commissioned officer, or private soldier, or of avy one belonging to 
them, is, of conrse, an exceptioa to this order, the object of which is to 





| Julia Hay, eldest daughter of the Right Hon. Sir John Hobhouse, Bart. 


On the 6th inst., at Brahan Castle, near Dingwall, Ross-shire, the Right Rey 
the Bishop of Norwich. The rev. prelate was only ill for a short time, but his 
malady fatally terminated in a congestion of the brain. The deceased was the 
geal on of Sir T. J. Stanley, of Alderley, Cheshire, and was born in 1779, so 
that he was seventy years of age. He was educated at St. John’s College, Cam 
bridge. He was formerly rector of Alderley, and was appointed Bishop of Nor- 

wich in 1837. He was also clerk of the deus to the Queen, President of the 
Liunean Society, and one of the commissioners appointed in 1848 to inquire into 
the state of the British Museum. He was greatly beloved and respected by all 
classes in his diocese in consequence of his exertions in promoting education, and 
in supporting charitable institutions of every description. 


MaJor-GENERAL Tuomas Hunter Brair, C.B.—This gallant officer died at 
Leamingion on the 31st ult., and adds another name to the long list of the depart- 
ed heroes of the Peninsula and Waterloo. Few earned, with more distinguished 
service, military reputation. He entered the army in 1802: in 1808 he proceeded 
to the Peninsula, and participated in the battles of Roleia and Vimiera, the action 
at Lugo, and the retreat and victory of Corunna. Subsequently, he assisted at 
the capture of Oporto, and was severely wounded at Talavera. The latter un- 
lucky circumstance proved of great injury to Major Hunter Blair, for while in 
hospital he was made prisoner by the French, and detained in France until the 
peace of 1814. The next year’s brilliant campaign of Waterloo gave the gallant 
officer another opportunity of distinction, but he was again severely wounded on 
that memorable Reta. The last sphere of action on which Col. Hunter Blair was 
engaged was India, where he remained several years, and served with great credit 
during the Burmese war, commanding a brigade in Ava, and distinguishing him- 
self ai the taking of Melloon. He was a companion of the Order of the Bath, 
and received clasps for Roleia, Vimiera, Corunna, and Talavera. His commis- 
sion of Lieutesant-Colonel bears date the day of Waterloo; that of Major-Gen- 
eral he attained in 1846. The deceased was the sixth son of the late Sir James 
Hunter Blair, Bart., of Blairquhan, and brother of the present Sir David, and of 
James Blair, Esq., M.P., of Dunskey, whose estates he inherited. 








GEORGE WASHINGTON 
CRowned BY EQUALITY, FRATERNITY, and LIBERTY, surrounded by the most 
eminent Patriots (portraits from the best authorities) of other lands. This Sublime 


Paint.ng by JAS. BUKNS, is now open to the public atthe APOLLO ROOMS, 410 B: ‘oad- 
way, from toa M.tol0P.M. Admittance 25 cents. sept 21m 4 








GOVERNESS. 


WO LADIBS, (one is a native German), highly accomplished in mode ages, 
T music, and the usual branches of an English Soesetion dedve situations nore ee 
the city as — or resident Governesses. {he best references will be given by families 
who have employed them. Address T. P., Alb.on Office. sept 29~It 





0 GENTLEMEN .—A laree front Room with spacious closets to let in a vate family 

of three persons,, where no boarders or other tenants will be received. Breakfast, 

if required. Location, Bleecker street near Broadw ay. Address X. Y.Z, at this Office. s 
sept 23—3t 


FRENCH AND GERMAN LANGUAGES. 


YOUNG FRENCH GENTLEMAN, who has received a Classic Education would 
be please: to give instruction in the above languages, either in this city or in the coun- 
try. Address K. at this Office, or 27 Warren street. sept 29—St 








MR. HERBERT’S NEW PISCATORIAL WORK 


IS NOW READY. 

RANK FORESTER’S FISH AND FISHING of_the United § iti 

vinces of North America. With elaborate Engravi wo from Life, Rp By 
HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, Author of “ Field Sports of the Uni States, etc ,” “My 
Shooting Box,’ “* The Deerstalkers,” “ Cromwell,” “Tse Roman Traitor,” etc., ~ 

Mr. Herbert has spared no pains of time or research.o renderthis “ 1 

the text-book on Fish and Fishing in the New World; it Bm anol + age 9 Fy on 
Pe and most approved methods, means, and appliances for taking all the variciies of game 


Fly-fishing, spinning and trolling for Pike, Salmon, Lake Trout, and Bass, wi 
large portion of the work, hese beng the noblest and most scientific forms pt hangs I 
science ; bu. the bait-fisuer, the bottom-fisher, the deep-sea fisher, all will find something in 
its pages to enteriain andinstruct: nor will the epicure be forgotten, as Frank Forester 
considers it a part of the 3portsman’s art, not only to bring the g me to bag or basket clever- 
ly, but pp eone itto table tastefully Oue Volume 8vo. Pr ce $250 


sepi22 STRINGER & TOWNSEND, Publishers, 222 Broadway. 


‘EUROPEAN BANKS AND BANKERS. 
“THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE AND STATISTICAL REGISTER” 





CONTAINS 
LIST ofall the Banks and Private Baukers in Lond 
A List of the Private Bankers throughout Europe. ernie, 
aa of ee ey = ard Agencies in London. 
to the prominent Failures in Engisnd ia 1847-8: i iabi Asee’ 
Pe Ser ig a ; their Liabilities, ts, and Divi- 
On the Present State of Banking in Ireland. 
Geewe-tions —— oe a “oe in Brazil. 

e@ increase of ropu ation an ealth in Great B i tistic: 
Ped aay at Britain, with important Sta 8 for 
Extracts frm Gi bart’s new Treatise on Banking 
| hey Legal ay ene yy = and Bankers. 
nions of Joshua Bates, Adam H¢ on, Horsley Palmer, and Megers. 
ove. = zeus age the a a England, Commercial Crisis, &c, rs. Tooke, Gurney, 

” the Banks in *nglan: and, and Ire)and, and the circul each 
M-nthly, 8vo. pp. 84. Per annun. o sabe: y 
sept 22—1f J. SMITH HOMANS, Editor, Baltimore. 





BURR’S MOVING MIRROR : 
THE ST. LAWRENCE FROM BUFFALO TO THE GULF, 


Giving correct views, taken on the spot, of the followiag remarkable scenes and 
places, together with all intermediate localities of interest—Buffslo, Niagara Falls, To- 
ronto, Kingstun, the Thousand Isles, the Rapids of the St. Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec, 
Montmorenci, and the magnificent scenery of the Saguenay River. This elaborate repre 
sentation of the great border line b-tween the United States and Canada is exhibited as a 
movi-g painting. For full description see small bills and descriptive pamphlet. One of 
T. Gilbert & Co’s solendid Molian attachment Pianos has been purchased expressly to ace 
e moany the exhibition, which is explained by a competent person, 

Dvors open at 7, The pi ture will commence moving at 71-2 o'clock. Tickets 25 cents ; 





support discipline, not to produce or increase individual affliction.” 


children half-price. Minerva Rooms, 406 Broadway. sept 2—if 
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NEW -YORK ART REPOSITORY AND GALLERY. 
WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 353 BROADWAY, 

RS and Dealers in Fine Engravings, Oil Painti &e., ke., English, 
ee, are constantly adding to their abeady. fall ond ‘shales stock of Engravings, 
ke., allthe new and important publications as they appear in Europe; amongst which they 
take pleasure in calling attention to the subjoined : . . 

*« The Wood-Cutters,” a superb and spiritegaffcvre, enggved by Thomas Land- 
eer. 

‘¢ Sunshine of Love,’ from Brooks. 

Four very fine Farm-Yard Scenes, by Herring, representing ** Merning,’? ** Noon,’? 
‘* Evening,” and ** Night.” 

‘6 Im For It 3”? “Patience ;” “ Maid of the Mill; ** The Blind Piper ;” 
‘The Mountain Spring.” 

Jenny Lind,” from a beautiful Daguerreotype. 

“The Dew-Drep,” and “The Forget-Me-Not;” ‘‘Spring of Life 3” 
** Fleur-De-Lis ;” 6 Judith Helding the Head of ‘Holofernes,” painted by 
Horace Vernet: engraved by Jazet. 

“The Amazones,” of the four parts of the world—America, Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. 


French, 


Just received, an etching of the splendid picture, by Landseer, The Flight of Deer. 

Subscriptions received for early impressions of the same; also for the last great achieve- 
ment of Paul Delaroche, 

** Napoleon at Fontainbleau” arTzR THE Loss oF WATERLOO. 

A valuable collection of scarce proof impregsions of French and English Fine Line En- 
gravin Cc. 

An Site of exceedingly choice specimens of LONDON COLOURED PRINTS, 
finished expressly and solely for their house, in astyle of exquisite beauty unequalled, 

W. & S. have recently made an important alteration in the arrangement of thcir store, 
which enables them to offer for sale, under the decidedly advantageous circumstances of su- 
perior light and position, many Choice Gems of Me and some of Ancient production, 
which they respectfully invite persons of taste to call and examine. 

Just published, NEW YORK—its lower section; or East, South, and West, from St. 
Pauls Steeple. 

Frames of every description manufactured to order in the most approved and fashiona- 
ble taste. sept 22 








R. JOHN W. 8S. HOWS will receivea limited number of private pupils desirous 
of improving themselves in the art of Public Speaking and Reading, upon the princi- 
ples laid down in his “ Practical Elocutionist.” : 
MR HOWS has also made an arrangement to take charge of a few Family Classes, in 
which his “Shakspearian rv” will be used as a text-book 
+ For terms, &c., apply to Mr. Hows, at his residence, No, 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors south of 
Bleecker street. sept 15 


GEORGE P. PUTNAM’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
R. LAYARD’S NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS. 13 Plates and maps, and 90 wood- 
cuts, 2 vols.8vo. $4, 

Hon. Robert Curzon’s VISITS TO THE MONASTERIES IN THE LEVANT. 17 En- 
gravings. 12mo. cloth, 81,50. : 

Mr. St. John’s ADVENTURES IN THE LIBYAN DESERT, and the Oasis of Jupiter 
Ammon. 12mo. cloth. 75cents, 

Mr. Parkman’s CALIFORNIA AND OREGON TRAIL, 12mo. cloth. $1,25. 

Mr. Irving’s ASTORIA, or, Anecdotes of an Enterprise beyond the Rocky Mountains. 
Map, 12mo. cloth. $1;50. 

Mr. Irving’s TOUR ON THE PRAIRIES, with ABBOTSFORD and NEWSTEAD AB- 
BEY. 1i2mo cloth. $1,25. 

Mr. Irving’s ADVENTURES OF CAPT. BONNEVILLE IN THE ROCKY MOUN- 
TAINS, and the South West. Map, 12mo. cloth. $1,25. 

Rev. Robert Turnbull’s GENIUS OF ITALY. Being Sketches of Italian Life, Literature 
and Religion. 12mo. cloth. $1,25. 

Mr. Irving’s LIFE AND VOYAGES OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, to which are 
added those of his Companions. 3 vols. 12mo cloth. $4,00. 

Mr. Elio’s ROMAN LIBERTY ; A History, with a View of the Liberty of other Ancient 
Nations. Plates. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, $4,50. 

Mrs. Willard’s TEN YEARS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 12mo. cloth. $1.00, 

Hon. Robert Dale Owen’s HINTS ON PUBLIC ARCHITECTURE. 13 Illustrations, 
4to. cloth. $6,00. 

Prof. Gray's GENEVA OF THE PLANTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 100 Plates to 
each volume. Vols1 and 2. $6,00 each. 

Mr. Irving’s OLIVER GOLDSMITH. A Biography. 12mo. cloth. $1,25. 

Mr. Cooper's THE SPY. A new edition. 12mo. cloth, $1,25, 

Mr, Mayo’a KALOOLAH. An Autobiography of Jonathan Romer. 12mo. cloth. $1,50. 

Mr. Lanman’s LETTERS FROM THE ALLEGHANY MOUNTAINS. 12mo. cloth. 75 
cents. 

A LIFT FOR THE LAZY. 12mo. cloth. 75 cents. 

Lieut. Kingsbury’s ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ARTILLERY AND INFANTRY 
12mo. cloth. 75 cenis. 

sept 15 151 Broadway, New York. 


FINISHING GOVERNESS. 


LADY, who has had many years experience in tuition, wishes for a situation as Gov- 

erness where she would be received as one ofthe family. She has resided for several 

years on the Continent of Europe, and has been for seven yearsin the family of a clergyman 

of the Church of England. She gives instructionin French, German, Italian, Piano Forte, 

Guitar, and Harp, together with the usual branches ofa thorough English education, Salary 

$500. Letters (pre-paid), addressed to782, Post-Office, Kingston, C. W., will be — 
sept 


Miss HAINES respectfully informs her patrons and the public, that her School, No. 
10 Gramercy Park, (East-Twentieth-st., second door from Fourth-avenue) will com- 
menceon Monday, September 10. She defers the time of opering one week in compliance 

















th the urgent wish of many of her patrons. 
Woreatarst orth terms and ecvenctns can be obtained at 10 Gramercy Park, or at the bcok- 





store of Messrs. C. 8S. Francis & Co. 252 Broadway, or at Messrs. Doremus & Nixon’s, corner 


d Nassau streets. ’ ‘ 
LAWallten applications addressed to care of Doremus & Nixon, will receive prompt atten- 
tion. sept |—im 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


CORNER OF UNION PLACE AND 15TH STREET. 


ME. CHEGARAY respectfully informs her friends and the public that the above Inst * 
tution will bere-opened on Monday, the 10th of September. sept l—lm 


HISTORICAL ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL. 
WASHINGTON’S INAUGURAL, 1799, $8. 
FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS, 1774. $3. 
THE SPIRIT OF "76. $2. 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, &c. &e. 


J. NEAL, Publisher, 106 Fulton street, and 56 Carmine street, N. Y. 
sept l—Im 











. GIBSON, 21 Bond Street, New York, will re-open her Boarding and Day 
ee eee teLadies on Friday, 7th September. sept |—lm 





PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 


« NUAL FOR EMIGRANTS,” by C. H. Webb, “Superintendent” of the “British 
A parma ban Emigrant Society,” ‘17 Rector street, New York, and published at that 
. Price one shilling. . 
ts Booksellers and the trade supplied on liberal terms. Aug 2% 


NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 and 348 Broadway. 


ERMS of Membership $25, with an annual payment of$6. This annual payment may be 
commuted for $75. 
Temporary subscribers $10 per annum. — 
Strangers are admitted on the introduction of amember or subscriber. 
The Libre: is open from8 o'clock, A. M.till sundown, and the Reading-Room is open from 
So’clock A. M., till 10 P.M. 





augis 


THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


EXHIBITION of Paintings by Artists of the above School at the room over the 

bal of the Cherch of Divine Unity, Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets, 

will remain open until further notice, from 1@ o'clock, a. M. until 10 o'clock P.M. Admis- 
sien 25 cents. Season tickets 50 cents. Catalogues 12 1-2 cents. Aug 25—6t 


HINESE MUSEUM, Chinese Buildings, 539 Broadway 
Tee eae tilloP.M This large and splendid collection, consisting of up- 
wards of sixty figures, of thefull size of life, likenesses of individual Chinese, dressed in the 
costume appropriate to the situation and employment in which they are re nted, and 
shows the costumes ofthe Chinese, from the Emperor, in his courtdress, to the Beggar so- 
liciting alms ; with Barbers, Brokers, Carpenters, Blacksmiths, Shoemakers, Doctors, Hus 
bandmen, Soldiers, Fertune Tellers; each surrounded by the implements of his trade or pro- 
fession An exact representation of a Chinese Silk s.ore, with Merchant, Purchaser, Clerk 
Coolie,&c. Two complete Chinese Rooms, one showing Opium Smoking, and the other the 








J. H. JENKINS. 
GILDER AND FRAME MAKER, 





my 196m 85 BLEEKER STREET. 
Cc. W. JENKINS, 
PORTRAIT PAINTER, 
my19—6m 85 BLEEKER STREET. 





EDWIN FERGUSON, 
PURCHASING, COMMISSION, AND FORWARDING MERCHANT, 


58 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
my l2—ly 





HARPS. 


J F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. 

J. F. BROWNE would call the attention of admirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
very elegant collection he has for sale, comortelag every variety in styleand finish. From 
hisloag experience in the first establishments in urope, he is able to produce instruments 
of the finest qualities in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improve- 
ments as fit them ne for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list of prices and 
descriptions can be received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece can 
be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 





LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL $10,000,000. 
Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited. 
(pus COMPANY continues to insure against loss by FIRE. Apply to 
LFRED PELL, 


45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William. 


The Liverpool and London Life and Fire Insurance Company is well-knownto us, and 
is in our opinion entitled to the highest credit :— 
BROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 


DENNISTOUN, WOOD & Co. 
JAMES G. KING & SONS. 


june 16—3m JOHN J. PALMER. 





LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

NO. 385 CORNHILL, LONDON AND 65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL—£ 600,000 sterling, or 3 3,000,000, 
Trustees.—John Cattley, Esq., John Cox, Esq., Sebastian G. Martinez. 
DIRECTORS. 


Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 

Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 
Denzil |. Thompson, Esq. 
George H. Weatherhead, M.D 


Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. 
Thomas Benson, Esq. 
John Catiley, Esq. 
Rev. Wm. Fallofield, M. A. 
George Green, Esq. 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Physician, Septimus Wray, M.D. con 
Bankers, Mesers. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 
On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired) for the first 
seven years, at5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of policy, then to be paid, or 
as & permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 
Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 
No extra charge for searisk to Europe. 
Referees in New York, 
His Ex. Hamilton Fish, Gov. of State of N.Y. | Anthony Barclay, Esq.,H. B. M. Consul. 
Stephen Whitney, Esq., James Gallatin, Esq. 
Samuel Wetmore, Esgq., J. Phillips Phoenix, Eaq., 
Henry Grinnell, Esq., John Cryder, Esq., 
John H. Hicks, Esq. 
New York Medical Examiners: 
JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, Esq., M. D., 473 Broadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Kazq., M. D., 752 Broadway. 
Standing Counsel.......ssssseeerseeeces. sovesseeesHon. Willis Hall 
SOLCHUOL. «0. 0eceeeceserecereceesceecesesseeeeseeees Albert Gallatin, Jun. 
Actuary for the Southern States, resident at New Orleans, JOHN WINTHROP, Esq., 
16 Exchange Place, N. O. 
- General Agent for the United States, FREDERICK SALMONSON, 65 Wall street, 


New York. 


€@™ CaLirorNia AND SPECIAL RISKS OF ALL KINDS TAKEN AT A COMMENSURATE PRE- 
MIUM. m 10 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000. 
(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bank FoR THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
CG. Edward Habicht, Chairman, 


NEW YORK. 


John S. Palmer, 
James Boorman, | 
George Barclay, | 


William Van Hook, 
Aquila G. Stout, 
Fanning C. Tucker. 
Bache McEvera, 
Henry Ludlam. 


Samuel 8. Howland, 
Gorham A. Worth, 
Samuel M.Fox, 


BALTIMORE. 
Jonathan Meredith, Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H B.M Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mclivain. Dr. J. H. McCulloh, 
BOSTON, 
Geo. M. Thacher, Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, aie D. Brigham. 
Franklin Dexter, E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 


J. LEANDER STARR; General Agent 

For the United Sigtes, and B. N. A. Colonies, and Superintendent of the us Local Board. 
Pamphets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, sames of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1849, &c, can be had free of charge on application 
at 71 Wall street, and of Agents. 

Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
(should any such arise) or otherwise. 

fae, days are aliowed, aftereach payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
oO cy. 

he United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage of promptness and attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans, settlement, &c. 

Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P.M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
ofthe different Local Boards and Agencies, All communications to be addressed to 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, , 
sept 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 21sT auGusT, 1847 
CAPITAL, £50,000, 

President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D.Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 
Physicians, G.O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 
4 be ~ COMPANY is prepared to effect Assurance UPON Livgs, and transact any business 
‘ dependent FT the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase Annnities 
or of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 








“Inner Apartments” of a gentleman’s residence. A Court of Justice, the different sects of 
elon is “Teanka Boat” with its crew, &c., with models of Temples, Stores, S 
Houses, Theatres, Bridges, Junks and Boats, specimens of Manufactures of Cotton, Silk, 
Porcelain, Marble, Ivory, Silver and Wood. Upwards of 400 Paintings in oil and water co- 
lours; among which are portraits of the High Imperial Commission er Keying, and his assist- 
ant, Wang; of the Hong merchants, How ua, and L g,and the great ship 
Comprador, Boston Jack. A view of Canton, seven feet by three, and of Honan, of the same 
size; representations of the growth and manufacture of Tea, Silk, Cotton, and Porcelain 
Also of scenery throughout the Empire, processions, furniture, flowers, bo sh, an poe 
From theupper part of the hail is suspended a great number of Laaterns of the most curious 
shapeand description. Admittance 25 cents—children under twelve tm of age, half-price, 
For sale at the TicketOffice is a guide or descriptive catalogue of the Museum, with remarks 
upon the Customs, History, Trade A\v.o!China jan 6—tf 


THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


btained among Physicians generally, has drawn from gn eminent and ve} distin- 
Amuished member o' the’ Medical Profeanon of this city the following eutimoeial of its 
merits; a single trial will not fail to convince the most increduloas of its efficacy. 
Testimon1AL—From George T. Dexter, M.D., Professor of Geology, &c. 
“Thave carefully examined and in many cases. [grey tone! the medicine whicl you pre- 
Le to bear my testimony in its favour. : 
owait has Youg beens deeideratam with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mildand 
1 whichshould combine also, the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 











ltzer Aperient.’ 
= In those wate where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatuleney, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are merally obnoxious to 
disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
your Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and tre mently asked me to repeat 
the dose. To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine ofmuch 
value. The facilit vue which * may be Caan per oy a oe sicgent panner Ly Ros aad 2 
is offered to the ve ita claim to general notice which its intrinsic - 
oT eee —\ oe GEORGE T. DEXTER. M.D. 


No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 
at “v4 ao} Meow, lat, 1848. 
. James Tarrant. 

Prevared and sold, wholesale and retail,by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apothe- 
cary,No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Aiso for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
Way 100 William et. Reece & Brother, No.3! East-Baltimore st. Baltimore. Fred. Brown, 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. E.M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Si 
AL 40 Canal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggisés throughout ag ans 


Company are d, fromthe investment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 
— payment, or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 
jate or defe , for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
ion of the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
such Assurers to exercise control over the Company, and facilitatesthe acceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 

Assurances can be effeeted wiTH or wiTHovuT participation in the profits of the Company; 
the premiums may be paid in half F hove or quarterly instalments; and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
Teo having been adopted by the ware, credit will be given for one half of the first seven 
premiums, upon the Policy alone. 

Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life, 
Age. With | Without | Half Credit. | Age. With Without | HaifCredit. 
Profits no Profits. Profits. ob epnae => eee 
17 


ai 








15 1131 40 3 62 214 8 2176 
20 1174 1912 45 3171 340 374 
es) 229 1147 50 4131 $1711 414 
30 293 2 02 55 5178 419 ll 5 34 
35 1167 2 64 60 71010 6 911 6 132 





The above rates, Fer Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other office at present offering to assure in 
Canada, while the assured with participation will share in three-fourths of the whole profit of 
that Branch of the Company’sbusiness. 

Tables of Rates, Prospeciuses, Forms of Application, and any further tuformation, can be 
obtained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 

Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. 







«. James Cameron....seseceeeseeee 
ecseeee Robert M. Boucher.....0.scccerecerecesscvecsesccecesecces 
sibbo tule Sha D Cad Ch gs vkuet coesed coo AED SIO cousdnooece 













London..... -eeee-» George Scott........... Dr. Alexander Anderson........ 
Montreal... seeeee Frederick A, Wilson.... Dr. 8. C. Sewell........cccecece 

aris....... vceocce PRUE BRONER cc cccctcces tovccvsesesncencecccedm ose cece’ 
Port Sarnia +see Malcolm Cameron.....+.++++ betaiind ual 
Quebec.. +e» Welchand Davies.......-+++ Bia 
St. Catherin coe Wchlan Bell...cccccsccccsccssccescesccccesce Sbneanes 
Toronto.... «+» Edmund Bradburne.... Dr. George Herrick............ 

oodstock «+ William Li otiere.... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford......... 


By. order of the Board 
Fee ree’ THOMAS M SIMONS, Secretary, 


dec 16 Hamilton. 








September 29 
STATE OF NEW YORK, Secarrary’s Orrice, ALBANY, JULY 14, 1649. 


THE SHERIFF of the City and County of New York :—Sir— 

T nat at the General Klection Go weno ea nee Fo tho Tuseday eucceemine ysiven 
Monday of November next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit: © Re Gree 

A Judge ofthe Court of Appeals, in the place of Freeborn G.Jewett; 

A Secretary of State, in place of Christopher Morgan; — 

A Comptroller, in the place ot Washington Hunt, ; 

A State Treasurer, in the place of Alvah Hunt: 

An Attorney-General, in the place of Ambrose L. J ordan; 

A State Engineer and Surveyor, in eo pace of Charles B. Stuart; 

A Canal Commissioner, in the place of Nelson J. Beach: and ‘ 

An Inspector of State Prisons’ in the place of Isaac N. Comstock: 

All whose terms of service will expire on the jast day of December next. 

Also, a Justice of the Supreme Court for the First Judicial District,in the place of § 

Jones, whose term ofservice willexpire on the last day of December next; womnel 

Also a Senator for the Third Senate District, in the place Of William Hall: 

Also, a Senator for the Fourth Senate District, in the place of Joba L. Lawrence: 

Also, a Senator for the Fifth Senate District, inthe place of Samuel Frost: and — 

Also, aSenator for the Sixth Senate District, in the place of William Samuel Johnson; 

All whose terms of service will expire on the last day of December next. . 

The following officers are also to be elected for said City and County; 

A Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, in the place of Michael Ulshoeffer; 

A Judge of the Superior Court, in the place of Aaron Vanderpoo! ; 

Sixteen Members of Assembly ; 

A Sheriff, in the place of John J.V. Weestervelt; 

A City and County Clerk, in the place of James Conser; and 

A Coroner, in the place of William A, Walters ; 

All whose terms of service will expire on the last day of December next. 

hoe electors throughout the State are also to vote for or against the adoption of the act en. 
tided “An act Establishing Free Schools throughout the State,” passed March 26, 1849.) 

Yours, respectfu a 
HRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 


SHERIFF'S OFFICE, New York, July 21, 1949, 

The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State and th i 
ments ofthe Statute in such case made and provided. d orgie 

JOHN J. V. WESTERVELT, Sheritr. 
ty Allthe public newspapers in the county will publish the above once im each week 
until the election, and then hand in their bills for advertising the same, so that they may be 
laid before the Board of Syperviesse, und passed for peyment. See Revised Statute, Vol. | 
Chap. 6, Title 3, Article 3, Part 1, Page 140. july 23° 
ee) 


LAND OFFICE. 


HE SUBSCRIBER offers great inducements to emigrants and farmers in the Northern 

States. He has a large number of farms for sale, at prices varying from five to ten dol. 
lars per acre, with good improvements, orchards,&c. The farms lie from 10 to 20 miles of 
Fredericksburg, in a beautiful and healthy part of the country. Seme with fine timber, and 
water powers, and some of them on the Canal, so that with a little industry the timber woulq 
ten times pay for the land. Good societ ’ and churches and schools convenient A great 
many Northern men are buying these farms, they lie principally in the Gold Region, and 
may prove as productive in gold as those already bought and now being so successfully 
worked. Some farms have yielded as high as two hundred thousand dollars worth of gold 


WM. M. MITCHELL, Land A 
Fredericksburgh, Virginia, Sist March. daggyet~ ra 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
TH UNITED STATES MAIL STEAM PACKETS—The PANAMA of 
1087 tons, Capt. David G. Bailey. a 

The OREGON, 1099 tons, Capt. Robert H. Pearson., 

The CALIFORNLA, 1050 tons, Capt. Thomas A. Budd, are intended to form a monthly 
Line between Panama and ports in California. . 

Passengers in the after-cabins are furnished bedding,but not wines and liquors, and will be 
allowed space for personal bezgage free, to the extent of 250 lbs weight, not exceeding in 
measurementten cubic feet. Freight on extra baggage or merchandize when taken, 850 
per ton, and one and a half per cent. on specie. 

Packages should not exceed 125 hs. weight for mule carriage. 








Cabin. Steerage. 
Passage from Panama to San Blas, or Mazatlan... ....+0+++B2W5..0002...-B100. 
do, do do Ban Drtge,.cccccccccccccscccescccccce@Ovecces rere |] 
da do do San Franceweo.....+.+++ cceresceceseDOrcceseseeee LO 


Passengers in the Steerage are found only such rations as are furnished to the crew, and 
must provide their own bedding. 

No stores to be landed will be taken as baggage. 

All personal portcharges, including health fees and boat hire to be paid by the passen- 
gers. 

No passage secured until paid for. Apply at the office of the Company, New York 
54 South Sireet. June2 





BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 


TH BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to land 
and receive Mails and Passengers, 


Captains: 
AGIA... .cccccecccsceccceceesessesC, H. E. Judkins | Hibernia ......es0000..W J.C. Lang 
RITIAR. oso ncnsincecs 000 cnseqsscoepececsaace A. Ryrie | Niagara........csecscsessseee J. Blone 





AMGTICR......cccecccereesecees sooseseN. Shannon | Canada....-..s.000... Wm. Harrison 
KRUrOPO..cccssccvce cocccvescscccvcccse BS G. Lott | Cambria. .cscccccccccssocccceed. L@iteh 
Caledonia... W Dougias. 
hoes vessels carry a clear while light at their masthead—green on starboard side—red on 

port side. 





Captains. From 

America.....sseses sevceceesHA@FTiSOD,..eseeseee. “ New York, Wednesday, Aug. 22d. 
Hibernia.....eeseeeeeseeees Stone secrccccce esosen Boston, Wednesday, Aug. 29th. 
Canads, .c.ccccccccccccccccoSWGRiMB.cccccccccccce New York, Wednesday, Sept. 5th: 
Caledomta...ccscsccccceccceKsOiteRevcecscccrsscces # Boston, Wednesday, Sept. 12th. 
Niagara...ecereseceesseese+RyTi@.eccsesreceseerse New York, Wednesday, Sept. 19h. 
ATODR.. ccvcesgeccccecccccecdMMbcccccccccccoscccce 8 Boston, Wednesday. Se pt. 26th. 
Cambria......... ecccccccceSMANNONsccccccccecce New York, Wednesday, Oct. 3d 
AMECTICA. ..ccccccesecceceeesFLAITIBOD .ssccesceceee Boston, Wednesday, Oct. 10th. 
Hibernia..cccrsccesecesecessSlONe. esse coccserscce New York, Wednesday, Oct. 171! 
Camada..coccscccccscccccessSUGKINS. .eesee cccccee * Boston, Wednesday, Oct. 24th 

Passage in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpoo).............8120. 

o in second do do do d 


Berths not secured until paid for. 

Freight will be charged on — beyond an amount for personal expenses, 
An experienced surgeon on board. 

All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrics. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr. 
Oct 28 38 Broadway. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
4 er Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing, from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, and 26th of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 
Captains. from New York. From Liverpool. 
Knight... nnd te Nov 6... ater s Aug 21....Dec 21.... Apr 21 
ell .ccoce - WB. wceveredh 





















Isaae Wright. -Marsh 
Ashburton.... Bunting. 
Constellation. .Luce.. 
Yorkshire... Bryer. 
Siddons... Cobb... 


Y . +0028. 
«+» Furber........Sept. 1.... 
Patrick Henry.....-.Delano.-......0+... 6 
Waterloo......eeccss AllOM. .csecseeeseee Lhseee 
New York......+-.-+Cropper, ..sseeesese LG.00- 
Sheridan. ......0+e00+COTDIGD. .c0-ceereeeQbseeeceesDisecesens cece 
Montezuma..........Lowber.......Oct 1....Feb 1...Jume 1 | ..e. WGrcceseeeelGrecvceeel 
Henry Clay. 226+ cccccKQWIOOG.cccecesccs Bscoscece Gicse-coeB | cece Mhccecccccedlccccces 
John R. Skiddy. ......Shipley...cccccocee Uevsccccellccccccell | -00e Weevecers Deovccees 20 
Oxford....-+000++++++Goodmanson..+o.+-16..+0+0++16...+.04016 |Dec 1.... Apr 1...-Aug | 
GasThed. 000 cevcce cove UF Riresc+os00 DBovcercccBBoeesc6eOS booce Bhs cacoesecdloccccccell 
Cambridge.........-Peabedy....... Nov 1....-Mar 1....July L | ..+- UGseeeeeeeelGserecceelé 
These s pe are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Punc- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to 
Price of passage to Liverpool........++se.0+++-B]00 
ses “ to New York.......-se+s000+-4y29 
Agente for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Car 
ridge and New York OODHUE & CO, or ©. H. MARSHALL, N. ¥. 

BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 

Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and John R. Skiddy, 
BERT KERMIT, N.Y. 

T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, no and New World, 

GRINNELL, URN & CO.,N. ¥. 

CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick 
SPOFFORD, TILESTON & Ca. N. Y., 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & C@yLiverpool. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
4 line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each ether in the ordex in which they are named, sailing roe | from New 
Portemouk 


oelB.ceeseeel6 








York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 18th 28th, 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 





Ships. Masters. Days of Saiing from New Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 
Westminster, 8. C. Warner May 8, Sept 8, Jan. &| June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. 3 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold “4, “ 24, “ 24) July 13, Nov. 13, Mar. |! 
Southampton, new, E. E. Morgan | June 8, “ea _* S a 


Oct. 8, Feb. 8 
“ 24 “ 


’ 
Victoria, J. Johnston, Jr. 24, " 24 | Aug. 13, Dee. 13, April 3 
Hendrik Hudson,!. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar.8| “ 2, “ 2, 38 
Marg. Evans E. G. Tinker et ii Sept. 15, Jan. 13, May w 
Devonshire,new, H. R.Hovey. |Aug.8, Dec. 8, Aprils| “ 23, 23, ca 
Ame. Eagle, J. M. Chadwick,| “24, “ 24, “ 24] Oct. 13, Feb. 13, June 13 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navi Ss" 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descrip 


tion. 

The price of cabin passage Is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these ackets will be responsible for ~ 
ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unléss regular Bills of Lading are signed therefo 
Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. ¥. 

mar4 and to BARING , BROTHERS & CO., London. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships ‘ill leave Havre onthe 16th, and New York o8 
S the 1st of each month, as follows:— 
















New York. Havre} 
8T. DENIS, (Ist phe oeccee fin ae 
ist May........ oo CI une, 
——a ist Septemoe 16th October! 
8T. NICHOLAS, fit i yruary... ° Soi — 
. St June......66 tn July 
— i Detoher. eee om = rel 
BALTIMORE, st March........ fis pril, 
aster. let July........seseeeee 4 16th August, 
wessecter lst Moleuher.. seseeeee ( 16th December, 


ONEIDA, let April.......es.eee00. ( 25th May, 
Funck, master. Ist August.......+.... ¢ 16th September, 

let December.......... ¢ 16th January. The 

The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade. © 
price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. oneal 

Goode sentto the subscribers will beforwarded free from any expenses but those 
BOYD WHINCKEN, Arete 
a 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 
OFFICE NO # BARCLAY STREET 








